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Notes from the Nofrontier News Service 


Goebbels Discovers ‘‘British Israel’’ 


Dr. Goebbels, who is always searching 
for anti-British propaganda materials, has 
eventually discovered the “British Israel- 
ites,” that strange religious sect which 
claims that the English are one of the 
lost tribes of Israel and therefore God’s 
chosen people. Does that not confirm 


what the Nazis say about the Jewish” 


mind and character of the Britons? This 
is the question asked by the Nazi news- 
papers which takes up four or five columns. 

Under the attractive title Raubstaat 
England (‘Robber State England’’), a 
monster exhibition was held at Munich. 
It was organized in exactly the same way— 
and partly with the same material—as the 
former anti-Bolshevist and anti-Jewish 
exhibitions. The chief difference is that 
entrance was free. Attendance was best 
during the winter days of excessive cold, 
and malicious tongues allege that most 
people came because the exhibition halls 
were excellently heated. 


Conquered Inches, Shortened 
Lives 

Interesting and apparently authentic ex- 
tracts from letters found on dead or cap- 
tured Japanese soldiers have been pub- 
lished by the twice-monthly Esperantist 
magazine published in Chungking, the 
headquarters of the Chiang Kai-shek 
government, Heraldo de Cinio. Whatever 
the partiality may have been with which 
the extracts were selected, there is reason 
to think that the discouragement and 
despair which they reflect are the genuine 
feelings of ordinary Japanese conscripts. 

Seke writes: “China is an immense 
country. You may march as long as you 
can, you never reach the end.” That is 
also the thought of Shirumi: ‘‘The front is 
becoming larger and larger. I wonder 
whether this war will ever end.’ Shige- 
gawa is skeptical about everything: ‘“‘What- 
ever the progress of the war may be, there 
is little chance for us to come back. It is 
just a matter of knowing when I shall be 
killed.’* Corporal Futamara writes: “It 
is difficult to know when it will be my turn. 
If I ever come home, it will probably be in 
a wooden chest.’ Inabe says: “Every 
inch we conquer in China makes our lives 
shorter.” Toshio complains: “From the 
eleven recruits who came to the front with 
me three have been killed, three wounded, 
and one died of disease.’ Tragic as are 
these bitter reflections, more tragic still is 
the fact that these young men have never 
met the idea, it seems, that the war could 
be stopped. All they have thought of, is 
to complain about its cruelty. 


The ‘‘Poor Heathen”? Doesn’t Under- 
stand 

Missionaries in ‘‘darkest Africa” are once 

more finding the task of interpreting Chris- 

tianity to the simple native mind a hard 

one, thanks to the war. One worker on 


leave from his foreign field in the Belgian 
Congo says the native people are filled 
with wonder at the failure of authority to 
step in and stop the conflict between Euro- 
pean states just as it would do in ease of 
trouble in the Congo. ‘“‘The war will set 
back evangelization everywhere in Africa,” 
another missionary writes, ‘‘for to the na- 
tives, when a white man, a member of the 
Christian Church, hates and fights and 
takes prisoners his fellow white men, also 
members of the Christian Church, it is a 
refutation of the Gospel and actual evi- 
dence that Christianity is not a good re- 
ligion, for its brotherhood does not work. 
. ... The war will give Islam the oppor- 
tunity again to remind the Africans that 
Islam is a brotherhood that works.” 


Nazis, Swiss, Belgians—and Jews 


Herr Julius Streicher’s ill-famed weekly 
Der Stuermer is no longer allowed in Bel- 
gium, but wherever it can, it continues its 
anti-Jewish campaigns. It has had to drop, 
however, its identification of Judaism with 
Bolshevism. The World Enemy Number 
One has long since moved from Moscow to 
London. Great Britain is now the main 
stronghold of world Jewry. The war has 
the object, says Der Stuwermer, of ‘saving 
the world” and ‘‘solving the Jewish prob- 
lem by the sword.” Here are two sen- 
tences in a literal translation, supplied to 
the Nofrontier News Service by a German 
correspondent: “Today England is, after 
Poland, the most Jewish country in the Old 
World. Germany does not fight this war 
for her own sake alone, but for the whole of 
non-Jewish mankind.” 

At Lausanne, Switzerland, however, a 
court decision not long ago imposed a fine 
of 400 Swiss frances each (almost a hundred 
dollars) on a retired clergyman, formerly a 
member of a rightish organization, and an 
explorer, along with a smaller fine for a 
printer, for publishing and distributing de- 
famatory anti-Semitic literature in two of 
the Swiss cantons. 

In Belgium, where camps for refugees 
have done noteworthy work of rehabilita- 
tion for various nationalities and races but 
chiefly for Jews, the Committee for As- 
sistance to Refugees organized an exhibi- 
tion of work done under the skillful pro- 
gram of professional readaptation. Most 
of the Jews plan, eventually, to emigrate to 
other lands, and the work is being done 
carefully with the thought always in mind 
of enabling them to fit themselves success- 
fully into the communities where they will 
settle. The Belgian government, fearfully 
hard pressed financially because of the 


costs induced by the war and its accom- | 


panying loss of income for almost every- 


body, nevertheless found it possible to © 
squeeze out by a vote of its parliament a — 


new appropriation of ten million franes 


($340,000) for aid of those to whom Bel-— 


gium has offered hospitality. 
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THE FEARFUL ARE INTOLERANT 


HILLIPS BROOKS once said in substance that 
tolerance did not come out of convictions lightly 
held, but out of convictions strongly held. The 

man who is sure of himself and of his views is more 
willing as a rule that others shall hold and express 
opinions with which he disagrees until convinced by 
reason of a different view, than is the man half doubt- 
ful or fearful. 

We think of that remark in connection with 
“liberals.”” Strange as it may seem, some of them are 
highly intolerant. They justify the intolerance with 
the remark that Christ himself would not tolerate evil. 
And to them, people who do not agree with them 
about the pacifist pledge, or humanism, or socialism, or 
who will not declare that Britain and France are as 
bad as the Nazis or Stalin, are evil. When they get 
to the point that they are not scared stiff over the fate 
of their pet projects or convictions, they will be more 
tolerant of those who disagree with them. And per- 
haps by that time the intricacy and difficulty of some 
of these world problems will be more clear to them. 

* * 


A SCHOOL FOR DEMOCRACY 


ECENTLY we heard Secretary of Labor Perkins 
commenting on the conference method applied 
to controversial situations. Said Miss Perkins: 

“When people of radically different convictions can be 
brought together about the conference table to discuss 
a situation something very important happens. At 
the very least they all go away determined that the 
problem must be solved and a little bit more hopeful 
that it can be solved.” The Secretary of Labor 
pointed out that in the history of capital and labor 
relations great gains had been made through the 
simple device of intelligent people pooling their in- 
sights and experience and exchanging views. 

This same conviction of the value of frank dis- 
cussion of controversial subjects by people differing 
in temperament, background, and interests, prompted 
the sponsors of the recent New England School for 
Democracy held at Andover-Newton Seminary March 
27 to 30. Twenty-nine men and women, some in the 
church and some out of it, some professional men and 
some business men, lived together for three days, 
listened to informal presentations of social and eco- 
nomic problems of the most controversial nature, 
discussed those questions frankly, and at times dif- 
fered greatly. That the school was a success is evi- 
denced by the fact that already we have heard of move- 
ments set on foot by several individuals in attendance 
to carry the technique into their local communities. 

The New England School for Democracy was an 


outgrowth of a larger similar project last year at Union 
Theological Seminary, under the management of the 
Congregational Council for Social Action. This year 
in New England the school was run under the joint 
auspices of the Congregational Council for Social 
Action and the Department of Social Relations of the 
American Unitarian Association. As an initial ex- 
periment in this region fifty men and women were 
invited to attend. This was not done, it should be 
said, from any sense of exclusiveness, but rather be- 
cause of the limitations of Andover-Newton and to 
secure a balanced attendance of people, so that the 
school would not turn out to be a convention of par- 
sons or a C. I. O. rally, or perchance a Republican 
get-together. Certainly it was none of these. 

Dr. Frederick M. Eliot, president of the American 
Unitarian Association, opened the sessions Wednesday 
evening. Dean Herrick welcomed the members of 
the school and Prof. John C. Schroeder of Yale spoke 
on “Pioneers in Social Action,’’ sketching the rise and 
progress of the “social gospel’ in the American 
churches. ’ 

The next morning Dr. Frank Jennings, executive 
secretary of the Massachusetts Council of Churches, 
presided, and introduced Donald Blaisdell, Under 
Secretary of Agriculture, who spoke on ‘International 
Trade and the Farm Problem at Home.”” Mr. Blaisdell 
was followed by Thomas Tripp. Mr. Tripp, who is 
director of the Town and Country Department of the 
Board of Home Missions of the Congregational and 
Christian Churches, presented the challenge to the 
church which has resulted from the plight of our farm 
population suffering, as Mr. Blaisdell had pointed out, 
from a combination of low income, bad diet, erosion, 
and failing foreign markets. ‘ 

The school also considered the problems of minor- 
ity groups in a democracy, unemployment and relief, 
and sound labor relations. All of these questions were 
presented from many angles and discussed by liberal 
and conservative in an atmosphere of mutual trust 
and respect. After the conferences the members 
rounded out their session by banqueting at the “New 
Old South Church and hearing Freda Kirchwey, 
editor of The Nation, discuss the dangers to our civil 
liberties in current life. 

In the New England School for Democracy one 
felt keenly a grave concern for distressed people, an 
intelligent concern to get at the facts, and an ethical 
concern to bring about just relations among men. 
Weare convinced that the initial New England School 
for Democracy was a success. Weare more convinced 
that it should be made an annual affair, and be either 
enlarged or multiplied so that other interested groups 
may take part. Those who are interested first and 
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foremost in applying the gospel of Jesus Christ to the 
iniquities of our time are not finicky about denomina- 
tional lines. We don’t care who runs the New England 
School for Democracy. We do believe that all socially- 
minded people ought to support it, and we hope that 
in future years all socially-minded people will have 
the opportunity to attend a school for democracy. 

E. H. L. 

* * 
OUR PACIFISTS ARE IN GOOD STANDING, 
KEEP THEM SO 


ESOLUTION VII, adopted at the United Uni- 
versalist Convention in Washington, in 1939, 
reads as follows: 


Whereas, the Universalist Church has declared its 
support of those of its members who for reasons of con- 
science refuse military service at any time, notably in 
its laws of Fellowship, Government and Discipline, 
Article XIII, Section 1, and 

Whereas, there is a tendency in times of war hys- 
teria such as the present to forget that the Christian’s 
highest allegiance is to the law of God and not to the 
decrees of men, therefore be it 

Resolved, that this Convention reaffirm the rights of 
the Universalist conscientious objector; and instruct our 
secretary to so inform the President and the Secretary 
of State of the United States. 


Fifteen years ago, at Syracuse, New York, the 
Universalist General Convention recognized the right 
of its members to refuse to bear arms on conscientious 
grounds. At Buffalo, New York, in 1931, after several 
years of debate, the Committee on Amendments to 
the Laws of Fellowship and Discipline presented the 
following article, ‘Fellowship in this Convention shall 
confer the right to interpret the general purpose and 
spirit of the Universalist faith as sanctioning refusal 
of all forms of military service, if such refusal be based 
on conscientious grounds.”’ This article was adopted 
and thus became a part of our basic church law at the 
General Convention of 1933. In 1933 and again in 
1935 our national secretary sought to secure official 
government recognition of the status of our conscien- 
tious objectors. In both cases the attempt failed. 
However that may be, conscientious objectors are in 
good standing in our fellowship. At Washington last 
October the delegates to the convention reaffirmed 
“the Christian’s highest allegiance to the law of God 
and not to the decrees of men” and in so doing called 
attention to the fact that conscientious objectors to 
war are in good standing as members of the Univer- 
salist Church. 

There have been Christian pacifists in our fellow- 
ship for over a hundred years. For the greater part 
of our history as a Church we have condemned war 
as un-Christian. In times of crisis the majority 
of us have supported our country’s wars. Always 
there was a minority who stood out courageously be- 
cause they were convinced that war is wrong. Twenty- 
two years ago during the World War a minority of 
Universalists condemned that war and refused to take 
part in it. They suffered uncomplainingly for their 
courage. Sad to say, however, they were not sup- 
ported, but condemned, by their own Church. 

Today, and for a considerable period of years, 
conscientious objectors to war have official status in 


our fellowship. Let us not forget this in the dark days 
that are ahead. We who write are not pacifist in the ex- 
treme sense of the term. The tragic events in Spain, 
where a legally elected government was overturned 
by the Nazis and Fascists, and the equally tragic fate _ 
of peace-loving China, invaded by Japan, convince 
us that passive resistance is not the way out in a world 
populated by madmen and scoundrels of the totali- 
tarian stripe. On the other hand, we do not think this. 
country should join in the present war, because we are 
convinced that to do so would accomplish no more 
than our joining the last war did. We recognize the 
fact that we are going to be under greater and greater 
pressure to join in with the Allies. Perhaps the evil 
day of our entrance is not far off. One thing is clear 
to us as a Christian, and one thing only: We must not. 
commit the sins against our pacifist brethren which 
mar the story of other years. 

Let us remember, then, that our pacifists are in 
good standing. They are sincere and intelligent and 
devoted men and women, so convinced of the “supreme 
value of every human personality” that they refuse to 
join in organized violence against human beings. 
This is not going to be easy. All the old vulgar and 
un-Christian devices of name calling, petty social per- 
secution, unjust and untrue “‘spy’”’ accusations, will be 
called into play if we go to war. Christians who be- 
lieve in war as a regrettable necessity, if they are to 
retain a shred of Christianity, must keep their minds 
clear and their hearts just, and fight for the rights of 
their pacifist brethren. 7 

| Ope » bap OR 


* * 


NORMAN THOMAS ON THE MESSAGE 
OF THE PULPIT 


N a recent issue of the Federal Council Bulletin we 
find the following reference to a recent article by 
Norman Thomas: 


Some time ago Norman Thomas, the distinguished 
Socialist leader, discussing in The Presbyterian Tribune 
the contribution of the Church to society, wrote words 
of such wisdom and timeliness that they deserve reading 
everywhere. As a man of intense social sympathies, 
he might be expected to think of the pulpit chiefly as an 
asset for promoting detailed programs of social, eco- 
nomic and political reform. As a matter of fact, how- 
ever, no one sees more clearly than he that the distine- 
tive function of the pulpit lies far deeper. Mr. Thomas 
says: 
“The Church may well, as one of its activities, 
promote discussion of current problems, but no church 
justifies itself simply by becoming a forum. Indeed, I 
should go further. While I have a great respect for what 
has sometimes been called ‘humanism’ in its nobler 
form, I do not think that the Church, at any rate the 
Christian Church, has any particular significance for 
society except as it has something fundamental to say 
about the universe and man’s relation to it. That is to 
say, about metaphysics, or more concretely, theology. 
For the minister a social conscience and some humani- 
tarian enthusiasm are no substitutes for a living mes- 
sage about a God whose love and power he has found not 
only his own peace, or his own escape out of the world, 
but also his ground of hope for the victory of the King- 
dom of God and peace for all mankind.” 

If anyone thinks that such a view as this leaves 
the minister standing on the side-lines when great moral 
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issues are at stake, he is greatly in error. Nothing is so 
fundamental to social welfare as a “living message about 
God’’—nothing more relevant to the crucial social and 
political issues of this hour. 


A greater question than any other for church 
leaders today is whether or not they have anything to 
say to the millions in the church and out who feel the 
cold hand of doubt lying on their hearts. 

A few clear ringing words on Divine Purpose 
would do more to put dead churches on their feet and 
bring dead Christians to life than all our specifics and 
palliatives put together. Nor would moral reform 
suffer by an admixture of religious faith. It would 


surge ahead. 
* * 


THE COMING ELECTIONS 


ROM one standpoint there is nothing to be 
greatly concerned about in the coming elections 
in this country. From another standpoint 

there is much. Nearly all the candidates are able, 
high-minded men. That is to the good. Whoever is 
elected, he is not going to be able to change things 
much or to solve our problems at once. That is not 
so good. 

Dewey, Taft, Vandenberg and Bridges are able 
and high-minded men. The same can be said of the 
men with some chance for the nomination on the other 
side, the President, Jackson, Farley, McNutt and 
Wheeler. We do not list Mr. Garner because in our 
judgment he has no chance. 

We have our choice and shall vote accordingly, 
but we shall not indicate that choice in our paper or in 
our pulpits. Our task is work for principles, not in- 
volvement in partisan politics. 

On the Republican side, Dewey at this writing 
seems to be the candidate who is apt to make the best 
run. Inexperienced as he is in national affairs as 
compared with Senator Taft, Senator Vandenberg 
and Senator Bridges, he has a reputation for honesty 
and fearlessness which will carry him far, and his 
public speeches upon national affairs reveal a fine 
mind. 

On the Democratic side the main question is 
whether or not the President will run again. We 
are of the opinion that the fear of a third term for a 
man of his high ideals is foolish and we should be glad 
to see the third term bugaboo recognized as a bugaboo, 
but we dread a campaign in which he would be a 
nominee because of the bitterness that would be 
shown. Our friends in Wall Street and in the corre- 
sponding streets throughout the country hate the 
President with a hatred seen only when the money 
question is involved. According to their view he has 
been disloyal to the class to which he belongs. He isan 
enemy of big business. He is tainted with Socialism. 
William Allen White, a Republican, who discusses 
the candidates in a recent issue of the Yale Quarterly 
Review, thinks that Mr. Roosevelt can be nominated 
and elected again, but that he would not have a happy 
third term. Mr. Roosevelt, he thinks, would be fought 
not only by the other party but by a minority of his 
own party. He would get enacted only a fraction of 
the measures that he advocated. But if he should de- 
cline to run Mr. White holds that his reputation would 
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be immeasurably enhanced and that his name would 
be a rallying point for all the liberal forces in both the 
Republican and Democratic parties. Out of office, he 
would become the most powerful political figure in the 
nation. 

As we said when Al Smith ran, we should like to 
see a Catholic as President of the United States to 
prove that we still are a nation where all citizens are 
equal before the law, and that the Pope would not 
move to Washington in case a Catholic won. But as 
we should not oppose a man because he was a Catholic, 
we should not favor him because he was a Catholic, 
and any support that we might give Mr. Farley 
for the nomination we fear would be that kind of 
support. 

Our unfairness as a people toward the question of 
a Catholic in the White House is matched by our un- 
fairness toward a man engaged in big business. There 
is little question in our mind but that Owen D. Young 
would some day have sat in the White House if he had 
not been chairman of the board of the General Electric 
Company. He would, in our judgment, have made one 
of our greatest Presidents. And the business that he 
represents is not only a great business which has done 
much to build up the United States, it is a business 
controlled by high ideals. The fact that great power 
often creates selfishness ought to cause us to esteem 
all the more highly the great power that does not 
create selfishness, but as a mass of voters we are not 
famous for discrimination. 

Lest we should not have succeeded in getting all 
of our readers down on us for this editorial, let us 
mention the fact that the Socialists have a great man 
in Norman Thomas, and record our conviction that he 
would make a much better President than Wall Street 
thinks. 

And now, commending these candidates to the 
tender mercies of our readers, we also record our con- 
viction that things are not going to the demnition bow- 
wows, that we have a great country and that it will 
eventually become a power for world betterment, and 
that, all in all, the scheme of things as set up by God 
is all right and that we probably could not have done 
a better job ourselves. 

* * 


IN A NUTSHELL 


One need only look back to the time when the 
mighty German army went to pieces from the shatter- 
ing of its morale rather than the shattering of its mili- 
tary strength, to understand the desperate use of the 
German radio today to make the German masses 
think that there can be no defeat. 


Professor Rall points out that just as some men 
flee from the challenge of social problems to concern 
for ritual, theology or church architecture, other men 
flee from intellectual difficulties to eager discussion 
of social problems or to active work in social service. 


Some great Christian leaders are responsible for 
the statement that “because all war is un-Christian, it 


‘does not follow that we should not discriminate be- 


tween belligerents,”’ or not recognize that the dictators 
menace all that Americans hold dear. 
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A Boyhood of the Horse and Buggy Age 


VI. 


Phases of Life in Cobleskill 


John van Schaick, Jr. 


OBLESKILL in the late seventies and early 
eighties, when I began to take notice, was 
beautiful and we little boys were given to un- 

derstand that it was beautiful, but the beauty was of 
the shady streets and the wooded hills round about, 
and not of the buildings. There were only a few of the 
old houses with good colonial architecture, and most 
of them were soon pulled down to make room for 
ugly brick “business blocks,”’ or else they were covered 
with alleged modern improvements. 

Our town as it grew up went downhill architec- 
turally. The houses built in the thirties and forties of 
the nineteenth century had good lines. Those built 
in the sixties and seventies were rectangular affairs 
with flat roofs, scroll work under the eaves pretending 
to support them, and lower one-story cubes or rec- 
tangles hitched on at the rear. Our large old house on 
Grand Street in the village, a street which once had 
borne the name “‘Verona,’’ was not helped any in its 
exterior appearance when father raised the back part, 
changed the pitched roof to a flat tin roof correspond- 
ing with that of the front part, and ran the siding 
up even with the line of the front section. We chil- 
dren did not know any better, and we rejoiced in the 
larger, brighter rooms upstairs at the back. Before 
this, we had slept under a roof that came down at the 
sides of the room to within two feet of the floor. The 
windows in our sleeping room had been about the 
height of one small pane of glass. 

Architecture in our village was and still is for the 
most part admirable for laying railroad tracks or pipe 
lines. Now there has come the filling station, the 
hot dog restaurant and the garage, all kinds of signs 
at the entrances of the village and solid lines of auto- 
mobiles along the sidewalks of the Main Street. But 
public sentiment is strong still for the elms and maples 
that border the residence streets, for well-kept lawns, 
and for lovely flower gardens. And although the 
people do not talk much about the hills, so close to the 
village, or about the lines of the valley of the Cobleskill 
(creek), in the hearts of the most dull and uncultured 
I believe that there is feeling for them. 

Cobleskill people in my boyhood were of Dutch, 
English and German descent with a few Irish who were 
connected mainly with the limestone quarries, and a 
number of colored families, one of which had descended 
from the slaves of my great, great, great grandfather 
Lawrence Lawyer. This grandfather had lived in a 
large house at the west end of the village on lands now 
taken over by the State School of Agriculture. 

There was no race problem. The colored families 
were poor and worked for the rest of us. Nate Thomas 
took care of our horse until I was big enough to take 
over, and I began when I had to stand on a chair to 
curry him. Jean, his wife, came to do “day’s work.” 
Abe Keyser was Charlie Burhan’s man of all work 


next door, and when fishing was good that work was: 


to dig bait and to go along. Evaline Keyser, Abe’s 
wife, was a most picturesque character, as good- 


hearted as they come. Cinderella Thompson, who 
worked at a boarding house on our street, was a friend 
and retainer of Grandmother Shaver’s family, and 
knew all the family from ‘‘way back.’”’ Always she 
would call to us children as we passed on our way to 
school. One of the most splendid and dandified of 
the colored folks was General George B. McClellan 
Thompson, son of Cinderella. His father was Ed 
Thompson, waiter at the old Delevan House in Albany. 
The father was the apotheosis of dignity and kindness 
as that hotel was of splendor to father’s little boys. 
The General was called ‘‘Yuck’’ by the townspeople, 
but I cannot give the derivation of the word. He was 
a dude, a comedian, a good ball player, a pampered 
darling of his mother. One of the oldest inhabitants 
of Cobleskill reported meeting “Yuck” recently in 
Brooklyn. If so, he must be nearing eighty years of 
age. Like so many of his race, he contributed to 
laughter, fun, picturesqueness, good feeling. Mary, 
for many years Grandmother Shaver’s cook, was a 
part of the family to the children. Later she went to 
New York City, where she got wages unbelievably 
high. She was given a warm welcome back when she 
came on a visit. 

Will Hoyt played horse with me in the old school- 
yard, and always was spick-and-span in his dress. 
Now a gray-haired man, he works as a waiter in the 
diners of the Boston and Albany Railroad, and I see 
him now and then, and always with pleasure. John 
Lewis was another colored friend. He graduated from 
the Union Free School and Academy. 

Possibly we thought of these colored people as 
inferiors, but I have not the slightest recollection of 
ever hearing any of them appraised by any standard 
but worth, and we rejoiced when they did well. 

One colored man of odd appearance and simple 
mind was named Flem Dean. He worked downtown 
doing errands for storekeepers, dentists or doctors. 
Once Clarence Fox got him to take two seidlitz pow- 
ders separately so that the foaming took place in his 
stomach, and we little boys in school got the report 
that “the stuff boiled out of his eyes, ears and nose 
and nearly killed him.” Neither father nor mother 
thought highly of the joke when we related the inci- 
dent at table. ; 

I was not very conscious of these racial strains. 
I hardly knew that Grandmother Shaver’s folks, the 
Hynds, the Warners, the Lawyers, were all German. 
In fact she herself was much more apt to talk about 
her mother, of pure Holland stock, who was an Albany 
Schuyler, of the family which produced General Philip 
Schuyler. Certainly Great Grandmother Schuyler, 
her mother, was a fine exhibit of the dignity and worth 
of that famous line. I remember her well. 

As I have grown older I have been interested to see 
how many words in the English that we spoke had 
come from foreign sources and had survived all change. 
As children we used the word ‘‘winklehawk’’ for an 
irregular rent or tear in one’s clothing. ‘Mama, I 
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have torn a winklehawk in my pants” we might say, 
and mother would get a needle and thread and repair 
the rent. After I was married I happened to use the 
word and my wife did not know what it meant. How- 
ever, like a sleuth she went on the search for it and 
found it in her Dutch dictionary spelled ‘‘winkelhaak, 
an irregular tear.’’ Literally it meant a carpenter’s 
square. 

We used the word “suppawn,’’ which we spelled 
“spawn,” for cornmeal mush eaten with milk, and I 
learned long after that it was an Indian word, as is 
the more common word “‘succotash.”’ 

On a flat-topped hill, 1800 feet high, three miles 
_ from the village, called Bark Shory or Barruch Zaury, 
there still survived the wild pink azalea which has 
been so ruthlessly rooted out by the settlers for its 
exquisite flowers. To us, as to our elders, they were 
“pinkster blossoms.”’ To the early Dutch they were 
“pinxter blomachee,” or little pinkster blooms. 

We used the word “boss” with no thought about 
its origin, but I now know that it is from the Dutch 
“baas,”’ or master. The word “cruller,” while still 
used, has been supplanted by ‘fried cake” or ‘‘dough- 
nut,” but cruller was a lasting memorial to Captain 
Krull, who commanded at Fort Orange, or Albany. 

We have the word “‘rolliche,” also from the Dutch. 
Few of my friends have ever heard it. Webster gives 
two other spellings, “rollejee” and “‘rollichie,’”” meaning 
a little roll. Rolliche is not “‘sausage made in a bag of 
tripe,’ as Webster defines it. It consists of little 
chunks of beef sewed up in a ball of tripe about as 
large as a grapefruit and pickled. It is sliced and fried. 
It was highly esteemed, but from an antipathy to 
vinegar I never would touch it. 

Another common word was “‘shoop.” It is 
Dutch, but seems to be used as much in New England 
as in New York. “Don’t go snooping around the 
pantry” meant, “Don’t go poking and prying around 
to see what you can find.” 

As Archbishop Trench, Richard Grant White, 
Skeats and other writers have shown us, there is much 
history tied up often in a single word, and in the 
study of the origin of words there is almost infinite 
delight. 

The strongest church in the village in my boyhood 
was Zion’s Lutheran, dating from 1793, but the Metho- 
dist, started in the fifties of the nineteenth century, was 
coming along fast. The Lutheran church sprang from 
the German settlements of 1712 in the Schoharie valley 
and the first Germans who settled on the Cobleskill 
used to walk eight or ten miles to church in Schoharie 
village. One of the Schoharie churches, built of stone, 
was turned into a fort during the American Revolu- 
tion. It withstood strong attack and was a veritable 
house of refuge during raids of Tory and Indian. It 
is still in good condition and is the headquarters of the 
Schoharie County Historical Society. More than once 
my Cobleskill ancestors took refuge there. 

The people in the Cobleskill settlement got tired 
of walking to Schoharie for church, and about thirty 
years after the first settlement of our village they 
were strong enough to have their own church. 

Soon after Grandfather Shaver had moved to 
Cobleskill he had been invited to help organize a 
Methodist church, and although he had been reared a 


a 


Presbyterian, he went in with his friend Minard Harder 
and others in the new movement. Grandmother 
Shaver was a Lutheran, and occasionally would put 
on her bonnet and go to the Lutheran church, but once 
in a while she would go with grandfather to the 
Methodist church. When I knew her she usually 
stayed at home, but all of her children went to the 
Methodist church. Mother, with six children of her 
own, got out of the way of going much. I attended 
Methodist Sunday school, joined the Methodist 
church quietly by myself without the aid of a revival 
meeting, for a time pumped the organ, probably in- 
duced to do so by Uncle Stant, who was the tenor 
singer in the choir, and by the time I was thirteen 
was made an usher. The members were not shown 
to their seats—only the strangers. I have two en- 
during memories of my work as usher—a picture of the 
standbys of the church as they came up the stairs to 
take their seats and an experience with a white and 
brindle dog who dodged by me, made his way under 
the pews where I could not get at him to the front 
of the church, and took refuge under a pulpit chair 
next to where the minister, Thomas A. Griffin, was 
sitting. I can still see that dog facing me as I reached 
under the chair to arrest him, and still can feel the 
awiulness of that moment when I first went up into 
the pulpit just before the sermon. As plainly as if it 
were yesterday I can see the quizzical look on the face 
of the minister. I knelt but not in prayer, and I rose 
victorious with one stray dog in my arms. 

Grandfather was a class leader, which meant 
leader of a group who met to be questioned upon their 
spiritual state. I did not know this and when, boy- 
like, I entered the class on an exploring expedition, I 
was almost knocked over as grandfather after a little 
turned to me quietly and said, “John, what has the 
Lord done for you?” Of my blushing, stumbling reply 
I have no recollection, but it is safe to assume that I 
testified in any words that had stuck to my mind from 
the testimony of the others. Apart from my surprise 
and confusion, I remember that everything about 
the class was quiet, simple, earnest. Grandfather was 
as far from ‘‘a shouting Methodist” as any man could 
have been. Nor were there many such in Cobleskill. 

I went to prayer meeting on Wednesday nights 
and learned to speak in meeting. My piety was tem- 
pered by the joking that I heard about some of the 
more picturesque characters and by the comment on 
one or two long-winded exhorters who were a trial to 
the minister, and to most of the brothers and sisters. 
I got religion, but never to the extent that I could not 
laugh heartily over the funny things that were always 
happening. Mother, Aunt Jess and Aunt Blanche 
never let any odd or ludicrous thing escape them, and 
even if mother had not been present she knew the 
people and could mimic their extravagances. Though 
she did not go much to church, and though she poked 
fun at some things done, mother had a deep faith in a 
Good Power that would not let her down in the hard 
situations that she often had to face. 

My early contacts with churches did not seem 
to put much theological humbug into me that I found 
it hard to get rid of later. And the old Methodist 
church in Cobleskill certainly made me familiar with a 
church atmosphere and with church methods, so that 
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I never have felt strange in religious gatherings. It 
also convinced me that religion was a natural part of 
life, and a very precious part. College and the post 
office mission of the Unitarian Church later did much 


to simplify and to straighten out my theology. The 
Universalist Church has opened my eyes to the vital 
truths in the religious testimonies that I heard as a 
boy. 


Fifty Years of Bethany Union — II 


Dorothy DeGraff Lalone 


HE turn of the century found Bethany Union 
already exceeding in usefulness even the vision 
of its founders, already adjusted to its new 

role, confidently facing the future. In 1902 the ad- 
joining house at No. 16 Worcester, recently leased, 
was purchased. By 1904 the Board felt justified in 
declaring in its annual report: ‘We are no longer an 
experiment; we have found that there is not only a 
place for but an actual need in the life of this city for 
such a ‘Home’ as we are conducting.” 

Thus in 1907 when Mrs. Adelaide Kimmel as 
superintendent and Miss Hersey as her assistant be- 
gan their work, the first difficult years of finding itself 
were safely over. From this point on, in the words of 
Mr. Arthur E. Mason, then president of the Board, 
things began to hum for Bethany Union. Mrs. Kim- 
mel thoroughly systematized the running of the 
Union, and the winning personality of Miss Hersey 
fostered a true home spirit. By the fall of 1908 the 
third adjoining house at No. 18 Worcester Street was 
leased and opened. In 1910 No. 18 was also purchased, 
and during the remodeling, among other things, the 
two dining-rooms of 16 and 18 were opened into one 
large airy room as we now know it. After eight very 
successful years Mrs. Kimmel resigned to marry Mr. 
Whitman, and Miss Hersey became superintendent. 

That Bethany Union continued to forge ahead 
under Miss Hersey, we well know. That many were 
the difficulties to be surmounted, we also know. 
There was the depressed year of 1915 when so many 
girls were unable to find or keep work that the house 
had to operate with fewer than capacity occupants. 
There was the serious wave of illness when flu swept 
the country, and Miss Hersey, with only the help of 
her housekeeper, cared for the sick on the top floor. 
During this emergency Dr. Nielson Wood without 
recompense attended faithfully whenever needed. 
Then there were the very difficult war years, when 
Miss Hersey’s report (1918) reads: 

“The past year has brought us face to face with 
new problems. Each day we have realized more 
clearly that we are living under war conditions. 
Financially the situation has become most serious. 
. . . . The labor question is a serious one. Everyone 
has become a specialist; consequently we must employ 
more help and at higher wages. . . . The increased 
price of food and the trying out of substitutes is another 
problem. We have observed very faithfully wheatless, 
meatless, sugarless and all other ‘less’ days. . . .” 

Indicative of the attitude at the Union toward 
raising the weekly board is the sentence from 1917 
report: ‘“‘With the high cost of living, it seems almost 
necessary to advance our board, but we hope to con- 
tinue at our present rate, for we have a number of 
young women who would be obliged to look for homes 
elsewhere, and these are the ones most in need of the 


aid and protection which we can furnish.’”’ Neverthe- 
less, by 1919 the weekly rate had had to be raised to 
$4.50 and $5.50, and of late years it has reached $7.00 
per week, still very reasonable for all the benefits re- 
ceived. 

There was the continual inadequacy of the house 
in size and the growing undesirability of the neighbor- 
hood. In regard to the need for more room during 
the year ending in 1922, it was reported that more 
than three hundred applicants had been turned away. 
This same year’s report goes on: “‘We do not aim to 
develop a very large institution, for we desire to main- 
tain proportions which shall enable us to continue the 
homelike atmosphere which has ever characterized 
the Union, and the careful and helpful supervision of 
our guests, but we do feel that the capacity could be 
increased fifty percent without endangering the fea- 
tures just referred to.’”’ There began to be talk of 
seeking to establish a new and larger home in another 
section of the city. In 1924 the need for expansion 
was so felt that in the Massachusetts Convention a 
strong plea was made for a new location. The possi- 
bilities of changing location were explored, but real 
estate values were found to be prohibitive, and the 
idea was given up for the present. We suspect that 
just after this was the time that complete plans were 
drawn for enlargement by building over the three 
backyards. However, for some reason neither of these 
changes has taken place. Another difficulty has un- 
doubtedly been the effect of the financial crisis be- 
ginning in the fall of ’29, as well as some unfortunate 
speculation on the part of a treasurer. This latter, 
while it did not prevent operation of the Union, did 
greatly restrict its possibilities for service. 

But consideration of none of these factors gives 
any kind of notion of the quality of institution that 
Bethany Union was developing into during these 
years.. A glimpse of a personal interview with gentle, 
sweet-faced Miss Hersey herself reveals better than 
any other means the warm, human story of the crea- 
tion of a “home” for those numberless girls working 
and studying in Boston on limited means. At first 
she talked animatedly of the thousand and more girls 
whom she had cared for during her superintendency. 

There was the little Japanese girl who was, she 
said, without question the sweetest girl who ever 
lived at the house. There was the Chinese girl whose 
marriage to a young Chinese student at Harvard took 
place at Bethany Union. She was of Methodist and 
he of Baptist persuasion, but their friends laughingly 
insisted that they were now Universalist, since our Dr. 
Etz performed their marriage. Miss Hersey recalled 
how the bride worked to make her own wedding gown, 
finishing it just twenty minutes before the ceremony, 
and that it was of lovely Chinese brocaded silk. 

Then there was the brilliant student of dramatics 
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at Leland Powers, who is now married and living in 
Seattle in her native state of Washington. Still 
teaching dramatics, she very successfully runs her own 
theater there, a going project. 

Another outstanding case was that of a girl who 
came to Boston from a ranch in the West, and could do 
everything from cobbling her own shoes to making her 
own hats. She was studying to be a physician, and 
later was sent out to Canton, China, where she made a 
remarkable record as a medical missionary under the 
Presbyterian Board. Another girl studying medicine 
has succeeded particularly well as a maternity doctor 
in one of the nearer Massachusetts communities. 

These are but a few of the numberless cases that 
could be cited of girls whose way was made easier by 
Bethany Union, for there have been girls living there 
from every state of the Union and from several coun- 
tries of the world, notably China, Japan, Scotland, 
France, Switzerland, Czechoslovakia, and others. 
In turn, in almost as wide an area there are now living 
and contributing to life girls who remember with 
gratitude what Bethany Union and Miss Hersey did 
for them when they were getting a difficult start. 
Old residents of the Union are represented by girls 
now successful in medicine, dramatics, teaching, art 
work, secretarial work, library work, as well as by 
workers in department stores, insurance offices, etc., 
ad infinitum. 

As she “thought out loud”’ of her thirty-odd years 
at Bethany Union, Miss Hersey began: “I shouldn’t 
say this, but I always felt that it was my home—and 
they were my own girls. You know,’ she went on, 
“T never liked the word ‘institution.’ It was not an 
institution. It wasareal home. When the girls came 
back at night, and opened the door, they knew they 
were at home and free to act so. They were allowed 
to entertain their friends at meals, could receive their 
young men, and generally could do as they would in 
their own homes.”’ 

Her mind went back to the first days she was at 
the Union. She and Mrs. Kimmel had undertaken the 
work together. Neither had been out of her own 
home before or had any experience running such a 
project. As Mrs. Kimmel had laughingly put it, 
“You don’t know any more about it than I do, and I 
don’t know any more than you. So together we ought 
to make out.’”’ It speaks for itself so far as Miss Her- 
sey was concerned, that although she at first agreed 
to go for three months only, when the time was up 
there was no mention of it nor any discussion as to 
whether she would go on. She just kept on as if she 
had always intended to do so. The work already had 
its hold on her. 

Without experience, keeping accounts alone con- 
stituted a difficulty for these new workers. Miss 
Hersey laughed aloud as she recalled those first months’ 
accounts. ‘‘We slaved over them,” she said, “and 
then my brother-in-law, who was an accountant, was 
called in, but (with amusement) he couldn’t make 
much out of them. Finally we did the best we could 
and turned them over to our patient treasurer, Mr. 
_ Whitman.” She laughed infectiously as she con- 

cluded: ‘‘We never heard anything more about those 
accounts. A long time afterward I couldn’t refrain 
from asking Mr. Whitman whatever became of them. 


His smile twinkled. ‘That is a closed book,’ was all 
he said.” 

From these difficult beginnings (there were many 
other problems, too) in due time was developed the 
well-organized and smooth-running homelike place 
that is Bethany Union. As Miss Hersey’s mind 
traveled back to the war years, she said: ‘With only 
the help of Mrs. Bishop, our housekeeper, I cared for 
as many as fourteen girls sick with flu at once. I 
sometimes wonder how we did it. And we never 
charged extra for care or for meals carried to the top 
floor for them.” 

In another vein, speaking of her relationship with 
the girls, Miss Hersey told about three of them coming 
laughingly to her one day saying, “You know, we 
have a bet on you.’ Asked what it was, one said, 
“Well, I bet you would, and she (indicating a second) 
bet you wouldn’t. I bet you would let us come to the 
table for breakfast in our pajamas.” (This was in the 
first days of pajama styles.) With kindly, but humor- 
ous voice Miss Hersey returned, “Well, you lose.’ 
Then in the friendly give-and-take discussion that 
followed she made the point, “By and by you’d all be 
tumbling out of bed and into the dining-room in your 
pajamas, and you wouldn’t like that, would you?” 
“No, I don’t think I should,” replied the spokesman, 
and the others who had bet so said, ““No, we knew it 
wouldn’t be the thing to do, and we knew you wouldn’t 
allow it.’’ And that issue was settled. 

Miss Hersey went on to say: “I always had a 
strong feeling about the dining-room, meals well 
served, table etiquette, good conversation, all with a 
certain dignity about it. Also, we never allowed any 
gossip in the house, and by common consent we agreed 
not to get into controversial discussion over two things, 
religion or politics. Being of nearly every Protestant 
denomination as well as Catholic and Jewish, we were 
bound not to agree. 

“And I must say there was a wonderful spirit of 
harmony in Bethany Union. We always had a refined 
home, and a splendid type of girl in that home. In 
all those years only three girls had to be asked to 
leave. The majority of the girls give great praise to 
Bethany Union for what it did for them, and give 
great credit to the Universalist Church for supporting 
it. This is true even though most of those girls were 
of other religious backgrounds. 

“And do you know that, in all those thirty-one 
years, I always saw a Thanksgiving and a Christmas 
dinner served for those who had to stay? I do not 
say that I always spent all the holiday there, but be- 
fore I went out I saw a fine holiday meal served in 
the atmosphere of the day. Also there was always a 
Christmas party, with jokes for gifts, and they joked 
me just as they did each other. 

“TI do want to emphasize the fact that we were a 
home,”’ Miss Hersey reiterated. “It sure is home, 
now you is back,” was the spontaneous greeting of 
Chadwick, the colored bus boy in the dining-room, 
one time when Miss Hersey returned from a vacation. 
This the girls expressed differently. ‘‘It seems so good 
to see your door open again, Miss Hersey,” they said. 

Heartfelt are the words of Miss Hersey: “I am 
sure no one ever loved Bethany Union more than I did. 
I liked the girls. They could call on me any time day 
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or night. They could borrow things they needed, and 
receive any help I could give. I always made it a 
point to meet their young men. Whenever they came 
to me with a problem, I advised them to the best of 
my ability. While they lived at that house, it was ina 
real sense their home.”’ 

Asked if she felt there was still such a need to- 
day, she replied: ‘Oh, I know there are still girls who 
come to Boston the first time away from their own 
families, to work or to study, who need the care and 
guidance of a home especially during the first few 
years. But we must live with the changing times, and 
adapt to the new conditions. I know there are many, 
many girls and women living today who are better 
girls and women for having lived in our house.” 


* * 


The following excerpt from one of Miss Hersey’s 
annual reports is included because it so exactly de- 
scribes the process by which Bethany Union’s history 
epitomizes a phase in the development of a young 
woman’s place in modern society. It brings us down 
from the days of the founding to the present, and ex- 
actly expresses the change that has taken place both 
in the young woman and in the institution that serves 
her need: 

“As all of you know, Bethany Union was primarily 

for the worn-out and the semi-invalid in the early 
years... 
“My mind goes back to the dress of that period— 
long skirts, sweeping the dust, pinched waists, hats 
sitting high on the head. A greater contrast to the 
mode of the present could hardly be conceived. 

“And as for health: The young lady of that 
period rather prided herself on the possession of poor 
health. To be interestingly delicate, to boast of a 
small appetite, to appeal to the masculine instinct for 
protection—that appeared to be the striking character- 
istic of the young woman of the period when Bethany 
Home had its inception. .. . 

“Could one imagine a much greater contrast to 
the young woman of our day? As times have changed, 
as woman’s attitude toward life has changed, as man 
has gradually altered in his attitude toward her, so the 
attitude, I venture to say, of homes like ours has also 
seen arevolution. Such a home in that day had for its 
object the shelter for the weak. We have a type of 
young woman today who is not constitutionally so 
weak, who claims the right to protect herself. Whether 
she always succeeds in doing so is another matter. 
Times have put her ‘on her own’ in any event. She is of 
slightly tougher fiber than her sister of the stays and 
the trailing skirts and the delicate appetite, but in the 
main, her own backbone holds her erect where the 
young lady of 1889 depended upon the stays and the 
whalebone. The demands of the business world have 
ruled out the softer and more feminine type of woman. 
And yet her needs are as great as ever—the need 
of a homelike atmosphere, of a place to live where she 
can save for the future, of an environment where she 
can come into daily contact with young women like 
herself, of a place where she may meet and become 
acquainted with the young man she may some day 
marry. For such a need has stood Bethany Union, 
gradually evolving to a new need, and yet an old one.” 


Anonymous the following lines must remain, for 
we have not the record of their writer, but significant 
they are as representing from the girls’ point of view 
what Bethany Union meant to them. They were 
written for some typical one of any number of special 
events that may have taken place at the Union, and 
their spirit is eloquent: 


After the dinner the telephone, door bell, and all 
Made for some busy feet—running to tend. 

For the beaux that arrived must be sorted and left 
To wait for the girls to descend. 


Some played the piano, who didn’t go out, 
And some were more gifted in song, 

While the radio added to all of the tunes 
And it lasted the whole evening long. 


If I’m singing this lay in a frivolous way 

There’s meaning within it for you: 

For beneath all the fun a great work has been done 
And the telling’s the least I can do. 


There are some who have fathers and mothers, 
And some have no parents at all— 

Save the spirit that’s nearer than kindred, 

But as kindred is greatest of all. 


And it clings to this house and the heart of each girl. 
It’s “our home” growing closer each day; 

So the words of the poet speaks truly from us— 
““May God bless and keep you alway.” 


This brings us to the recognition of the fiftieth 
anniversary of Bethany Union this year, which occa- 
sioned this writing. Bethany Union has had a noble 
past. Its future depends on the quality of its support, 
and on its ability to continue to ‘“‘evolve to the new 


need.” 
* * 


There are many other odd bits of interesting in- 
formation that could be included in a story of Bethany 
Union. One is mentioned in the report of 1916 that 
one of the pleasantest features of the past year had 
been the afternoon visits of several Mission Circles— 
Wakefield, Medford, Norwood, First Cambridge, East 
Boston, Newtonville, Roxbury, Grove Hall, Brookline, 
Arlington, Charlestown, Jamaica Plain and Chelsea. 
These visits were looked upon as one of the best means 
of interesting supporters, for those who came and 
saw went away enthusiastic. We know that some at 
least of these Circles still make an annual visit to 
Bethany Union, as well as the Woman’s Alliance of 


the Boston area, which holds practically all of its’ 


meetings there and which has adopted Bethany Union 
as its sole project. In fact, the Alliance is at present 
the only Universalist group whose sole end is the aid 
of the Union. 

Another item showing the widening sphere of its 
influence comes from the report of 1917: “This year 
it seems that Bethany Union has become wider and 
better known, for similar homes in several Western 
cities have written to us for information as we have 
been recommended to them from friends.” 

Still another is that during the war period the girls 
themselves put together and subscribed to a Liberty 
Loan in the name of the Union as a means of showing 
their gratitude. Also they adopted a French war or- 
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phan, besides spending evenings under the guidance of 
Mrs. Kimball of Brookline doing war work. 
* * 


Such a survey of the history of a project should 
not be without credit to its various outstanding of- 
ficers. Greatest of these in point of service have been 
Mr. Arthur Mason, who has served one term of six 
years as treasurer and two terms aggregating fifteen 
years as president of the corporation, Mr. James 
Whitman, who was treasurer for fifteen years, and 
Mr. Frank A. Dewick, who has been president from 
1918 till the present, twenty-two years. For some time 
Mrs. Dewick’s name has appeared on special com- 
mittees in the Board reports, and she has been and 
still is one of the most active if not almost the moving 
spirit (whether in the president’s chair or out of it) 
of the Alliance in its efforts toward aid to Bethany 
Union. 

The original corporators of ‘““The Bethany Home 
for Young Women” were: Mr. John D. W. Joy, Mr. 
Eben Alexander, Miss Mary A. Ellis, the Rev. George 
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L. Perin, the Rev. Wm. A. Start, Mr. George Close 
Mrs. Sarah E. Norcross, Mrs. Annie C. North, Mrs. 
Sarah C. Whittemore, Mrs. Mary L. Groce, Mr. Lewis 
Day, Mr. Joseph B. Horton, Mr. Arthur E. Denison, 
and others. 

The following have been the presidents of the 
corporation: Mr. John D. W. Joy, 1889-1898; Mrs. 
Philena Start, 1898-1900; Mr. Arthur E. Mason, 1900- 
1905; Mrs. Emma F. Foster, 1905-1908; Mr. Arthur 
EK. Mason, 1908-1918; Mr. Frank A. Dewick, 1918 to 
date (1940). 

Tresasurers of the corporation have been: Mr. 
Eben Alexander, 1889-1894; Mr. Arthur E. Mason, 
1894-1900; Mr. James H. Whitman, 1900-1915; Mr. 
Henry C. Wiley, 1916-1930; Mr. Joseph G. Lufkin, 
1931 to date. 

The seven superintendents of the Home or Union 
have been: Mrs. Maria H. Bray, 1890-1893; Mrs. 
Isabel J. Eaton, 1893-1894; Mrs. Mary T. Briggs, 1895- 
1901; Mrs. Ida B. Hawes, 1901-1907; Mrs. Adelaide 
Kimmel, 1907-1915; Miss Ruth E. Hersey, 1915-1939; 
Mrs. Winifred Spear, 1939 to date. 


Religious Education in Our Schools and Colleges 


Discussed at Meeting of the Boston Universalist Club 


IGHT years of living in a parish in a college town 
under the very eaves of a theological school 
where moot questions, similar to the one dis- 

cussed by six young people before the Universalist 
Club of Boston Monday evening, April 8, not only 
might but undoubtedly would be turned inside out 
wherever two or more students were met, has left this 
reporter with no doubt as to the articulateness of 
young people today. Hence this assignment looked 
most interesting. The subject, “Religious Education 
in Our Schools and Colleges,’’ was to be discussed by 
six young people, two representatives each of Dean 
Academy, Tufts School of Religion and St. Lawrence 
University. Though broad in its scope, this single 
topic, it seemed, would have six treatments as differing 
as the six very different individuals who propounded 
them. Not so, it turned out: one subject, yes; six 
very individual handlings, true; but not so differing 
after all, for when everything was said and done they 
all boiled down to an amazing unanimity of conclusion. 
This amounted to one or both of two things: that 
young people today (whether they like to show it or 
not) are at heart really interested in religion, and that 
what they all not only need but consciously want most 
of all, is an intelligent, wise, patient guidance on the 
part of their teachers and leaders that will help them 
find for themselves the relation between religion and 
life. In other words, they are tremendously interested 
in finding a philosophy of their own. 

The presiding chairman of the evening, Earle S. 
Wallace, headmaster at Dean Academy, first called on 
Miss Mary Lillie, recent graduate of St. Lawrence 
University and now religious education director in the 
Attleboro Universalist church. Miss Lillie in her 
charming and able way began by saying that she 
wished to recount two incidents which with their 
ramifications would provide the basis for the sugges- 


tions she would like to make concerning this vast sub- 
ject. : 
The first of these incidents took place directly 
following the St. Lawrence-Tufts Get-Together at 
the last Washington Convention. President Seelye 
invited a few St. Lawrence students and recent grad- 
uates to go with him to the apartment of a young 
friend. Here were gathered many types of young 
people, newspaper reporters, ghost writers, young men 
interested in politics, in economics, in government, 
etc. In the course of the ensuing talk Dr. Seelye, in 
his inimitable way, threw out questions that stimu- 
lated discussion about all sorts of subjects—interna- 
tional relations, politics, and eventually religion. 
“Religion!” this group exclaimed. ‘Religion? Pure 
emotionalism!” et cetera. The majority of them, de- 
cidedly, had no use for it. The talk went on till after 
midnight, but before it was over one young man said, 
“If I had talked with you four or five years ago, I 
might have given religion a chance. 

Miss Lillie’s second story was of the formation 
out of the student government association itself, dur- 
ing her senior year at college, of an evaluation com- 
mittee on which she served. One of the most significant 
findings of that whole study of curricular and extra- 
curricular activities on the campus, was that students 
were themselves consciously wanting not mere teachers 
but the kind of teachers who are also counselors and 
advisers, who would take time to talk with them and 
help them get at a reasonable philosophy of life. 
They asked for guidance courses, one for freshmen and 
one for seniors, courses to be given by experts who are 
at the same time approachable and sympathetic. 
This was at the request of the students themselves. 

On the basis of these two stories Miss Lillie closed 
with a plea for two things. First, she hoped for a 
raising of standards for those going into religious edu- 
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cation. These prospective directors must be not 
merely persons whose spirit is right but who do not 
lack other gifts. They should by all right be normal, 
well-rounded leaders who can get and keep the respect 
of their peers both on campus and off. And second, 
Miss Lillie suggested that we publicize more widely 
the unique message of the Universalist Church. 
Young people today are searching for just such a lib- 
eral philosophy. 

The second speaker called on by Mr. Wallace was 
Mason F. Maginnis, a theological student at Tufts. 
Mr. Maginnis had a little axe to grind, bigger perhaps 
in his mind than its relative importance warrants in 
the scheme of things. In effect, it is all this criticism 
that is being leveled against the ‘‘social gospelers’’ 
among the students in the theological school. Why 
not a social gospel? What is there about this gospel? 
To his mind there are in it two elements: first, a keen 
sensitiveness to human suffering and a profound re- 
spect for human personality, and second, the faith 
that somehow through the years the ideal can be ap- 
proached. 

What else are students on this campus getting 
besides social gospel? Well, theirs is a free thinking 
group whose beliefs and opinions cannot be handed 
down to them. They are gaining for themselves an 
inner conviction of values. They learn to think in 
terms of an ideal. They are taught by example and by 
precept to think in terms of the individual and to be 
vitally interested in those problems of society that 
affect the individual (which brought him right around 
to his social gospel again). 

The third speaker was Miss Margaret (Peggy) 
Anthony, a senior at Dean Academy. Her refresh- 
ingly naive and forthright analysis of what she thought 
to be the attitudes of students of the “prep school’ 
age brought many a chuckle from her listeners. Even 
Mr. Wallace, at the close, humorously observed that, 
during her utterly frank remarks about Dean and 
student attitudes there, he had kept his fingers 
crossed, not daring to wonder what might come next. 

Miss Anthony started by the candid admission 
that at that age they were all really as yet “just kids,”’ 
with a good deal of braggadocio about them. They 
like to appear sophisticated, but that is only trying to 
live up to their elders. ‘But,’’ she pointed out, 
“there are really two selves. Few ever get to know 
our real selves. At least,” said she, ‘that is our hope 
and intention.” . . . ‘““We try to make people think 
we have no ideals, but we have, at least the real self 
has. We think, and when we do, we like to think we 
think great thoughts.” 

“Tf the majority of people have made religion 
appear old-fashioned, we only pattern after you older 
folk. We're the impressionable age!” (Plain talk, 
this!) “If we really have religion down inside us, but 
are ashamed to show it, why, we are just patterning 
after our elders!” 

Commenting on religious education at Dean, 
though formal courses of that name are lacking, Miss 
Anthony said: “Yes, we have a sort of Golden Rule 
day-to-day religious education as Mr. Wallace has 
suggested. We live together as one large family. We 
go to church, and we have chapel four times a week, 
though this is not taken too seriously by the student 


body, not outwardly at least.”” (Shades of amusement 
on the listeners’ faces.) 

Miss Anthony’s plea, like that of others before 
her, was for greater friendliness and interest on the 
part of the older generation in the younger. ‘It takes 
time and patience and tact to get under our shells. 
But through friendly contacts we can reach to more 
serious things.”” From one line from ‘In Flanders 
Field” she flung out a closing challenge to us: “ ‘Ours 
the torch— Yours to hold it high.’ Be friendly with 
us—come down to our level. We try so hard to get 
up to yours.” 

Mr. Wallace next presented Mrs. Betty Holden 
Baker, graduate of St. Lawrence University, now 
religious education director at the Wellesley Hills 
Unitarian church. 

Mrs. Baker began by citing cases of indifference 
on the part of young people to the church. In her 
own day, four years ago, the student on the campus 
who showed any real interest in the church and re- 
ligion was definitely outside the pale of normal social 
life. More recently her sister had brought home 
college friends who, when the subject of religion came 
up, pronounced it decidedly “‘passé.”” Again, so many 
young couples have no interest whatever in the church. 
All this proves that there has been something terribly 
wrong with our religious education. Mrs. Baker’s 
answer is to make religion have a greater challenge to 
our young people. How to make it more appealing? 
There followed a brief discussion of techniques, such 
as giving the young a part to do—anything from usher- 
ing to leading worship services and even to representa- 
tion in the church governing body, which would in 
itself make the church seem more their own. 

Next, Mrs. Baker’s plea was for full-time workers 
with adequate budgets to work in college communities, 
helping to organize Young People’s Unions on cam- 
puses, making members of the college community 
conscious of liberal religion. Her suggestions were for 
making the church program so well planned that 
young people will feel that the church does things the 
best of any organization. She recommended using all 
the publicity possible in the way of posters, pamphlets, 
news stories, ete. 

Her third strong point was to lay emphasis on 
interesting the natural leaders in the religious program. 
“We don’t usually have the football captain or the 
class president in young people’s groups. Why not? 
We have not sold to them the idea that religion is an 
essential in life. If we can convince one leader on the 
campus that religion is a challenging part of every- 
day life, he or she as well as others is bound to come.” 
With arms akimbo in an utterly unselfconscious atti- 
tude of earnestness, Mrs. Baker drove her points home. 

Next came the second representative of Tufts, 
Miss Jeanette Morey. Confronted with this talk to 
be made, she said, she had set out one evening to find 
out ‘“‘where in this college is there religion.” 

First, she quizzed her roommate, who said, “‘Yes, 
of course there is interest in religion.’”’ This carried 
weight for, as she said, “My roommate is a psychology 
major, and you know at Tufts that speaks for itself.” 
Together these two had set out that night to take a 
census. They found and talked with twenty people 
in the dormitory of whom only one professed a real 


indifference to religion, probably being one of those 
not caring to show it. The others professed interest, 
although they admitted they did not go to church. 
They would be interested in a church which shows it- 
self as something that really centers in life. On first 
coming to college many of them had gone to church, 
but as time went on something seemed wrong. There 
seemed a discrepancy between the classroom and the 
church. They didn’t know the whole history of the 
church as an institution, but saw only certain weak- 
nesses in it—so ‘‘threw the whole thing out.” 

From another angle Miss Morey attacked the 
subject. Did any of these people get religious educa- 
tion out of their college courses? Yes, she felt sure they 
did, out of such courses as zoology, history, geology, 
Bible, philosophy and others. She recounted how 
while she was taking a course in history of religions 
and a friend one in philosophy of religion, after class 
they used to meet over coffee cups for discussion. 

Others came to join in, demonstrating a real interest, 

: until it was the expressed opinion of many that, not 
having had this type of course, eae had missed some- 

thing vital. 

Miss Morey threw the room into laughter by her 
quip about ministers always quoting from the last 
_ book they’d read. Whereupon she quoted from her 
“ast book,’’ which happened to be a novel by Somer- 
set Maugham in which the author left the reader with 
the conviction that life without an adequate philosophy 
is without meaning. Miss Morey’s own conclusions 
__ were three: that the separation of religion from educa- 

tion is really a very bad thing; that life without a 
philosophy is meaningless; and life without religion 
is meaningless, too. 

The last speaker of the evening Mr. Wallace in- 
troduced as a young man now at Dean Academy who 
plans to enter theological school, hence must have ideas 
to add. Though one of the youngest of the speakers, 
being representative of the “prep school’ age, George 
Thurber was able, by the simple, clear-cut directness 
of his approach, to bring the series of talks to an ade- 
quate close. His thesis was that what instructors 
and leaders can do to help young people is to stress 
the religious aspect in every field. “Why don’t they 
try more to make God real to us in such things as the 
unexplainable mysteries of the laboratory, for in- 
stance?’ in other words, there could and should be 
more religious education in all subjects. Here we have 

it in a nutshell. How often have we heard the ‘ex 
perts’’ expound it: There is no such thing as religious 

education as distinct from all education. ais 
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akg. 5: 
r A PSALM OF HOPE 


Make me to dwell in the land of hope, O God. 

When sorrow and disappointment make heavy my heart, give 
me to see the star of hope clear shining overhead. 

When failure crowns my best efforts, gird me with strength 
to essay again and win. 

When friends prove false and my heart is heavy with the bitter- 
ness of disillusionment, may it make me turn more closely 
to Thee. 

When regret for past errors and mistakes shame my soul and Iam 
overwhelmed at the realization of duties left undone, send me 
to my knees in gratitude for another chance to do and to be 
better. 
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When the path along which my feet must walk seems obscured 
and the way ahead uncertain to my eager eyes, help me to 
go ahead with confidence, trusting that in due time the road 
will be made clear to my sight and the sun will shine again. 

When I must needs wait for the fulfillment of my dearest ambi- 
tions and the realization of my fondest dreams, let me work 
on with hope to companion me and bring me nearer to the 
goal of my heart’s desires. 

When wealth and treasure are taken from me and my lot is dif- 
ficult and my person needy, let me count myself as still rich 
while hope walks hand in hand with me. 

When my -body weakens and grows frail, when strength fails me 
and I can no longer bear the heat and burden of the day, 
may hope give me new strength and vitality and healing 
until through it I become strong again. 

When the shadows of the valley of death compass me about and 
the other land draws close unto me, may hope kindle a 
torch before my eyes that shall light me into the unknown. 

So in life and in death, O God, make me to dwell in the land of 
hope.— Hazel I. Kirk, in Church School Journal. 

* * 


* 


TO PREVENT CHURCH FIRES 


The Interdenominational Bureau of Architecture of the 
Home Missions Council has prepared a questionnaire which is 
offered as a guide to standing committees on care of the property 
in local churches in preventing fire hazards and to aid in dis- 
covering possible causes of fires. It is advised that the entire 
church building be examined regularly and that responsible per- 
sons be constantly on the lookout to prevent the existence of 
conditions that may result in another church fire. A request 
accompanied by 10 cents in stamps or a thin dime will bring the 
Fire Prevention Blank. Address the director, Elbert M. Conover, 
297 Fourth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 

* * * 


MULTUM IN PARVO 


So said the Latins. Here is an example of the same in 
English and it comes from the editor of Charity and Children: 

“We heartily agree that a preacher should stick to the pure 
gospel. We are just as clearly convinced that the preacher him- 
self should decide what the pure gospel is. He should not allow 
a bunch of politicians or despoiling racketeers to define the term 
for him. We cannot imagine an Isaiah, a Jeremiah, a Micah or 
a John the Baptist as allowing others to define his gospel for him. 
The pure gospel is the gospel that the minister brings fresh from 
the presence of the living God and delivers with a thus saith the 
Lord. If the message is not direct from God it is not the pure 
gospel regardless of the theme. In order to be pure the gospel 
must be cleansed and heated by the fires on the altar.””— North 


Carolina Christian Advocate. 
* * * 


I PRAY 
Norma Fuller Hawkins 
I pray my heart may always fling 
An echo back, when robins sing, 
And quicken ever at the sight 
Of Twilight’s kiss on lips of Night! 


I pray my eyes shall see anew 
The silver sheen of morning dew, 
And trace again on frosted pane 
A castle, and a winding lane! 


I pray to pluck again the flowers 

Whose petals open like the hours, 

Whose fragrance gives to us to keep 

A cherished thought, where memories sleep! 


I pray my soul shall vibrant be 
Again to cliffs that stop the sea; 
And may it find in shifting sands, 
A message which it understands! 
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The Spirit of Father Stacy Still Lives 
in New York Universalists 


New York 
Forward 


Together 
Rallies 


Father Stacy said: 


I had made the appoiniment —God 
had given me health and strength to 
endure fatigue, and I must be there. 


Dates 
and 
Places 


April 21, Little Falls, 7.30 p. m. 
Dr. John M. Ratcliff. 
April 22, Binghamton, 7.30 p. m. 
Dr. Robert Cummins. 
April 23, Watertown, 7.30 p. m. 
Dr. Cummins. 
April 24, Cortland, 6 p. m. 
Rev. C. A. Wyman. 


April 25, Brooklyn (All Souls), 8 p. m. 


Dr. Cummins and 
Dr. Roger F. Etz. 


April 28, Oneonta, 11 a. m. 
Dr. Cummins. 


*June 5, Rochester. 


*June, Middleport. 


*Full particulars to be announced 
later. 


As They Go Forward Together 


N April, 1805, a young school teacher preacher named Nathaniel Stacy 
closed his books in Worcester, Massachusetts, and started for the 
frontier state of New York. “My mind was irresistibly drawn west- 

ward,” he said. New York State in 1805, except for the few old pre- 
revolutionary centers in the Hudson and Mohawk valleys, was a frontier 
state. For twenty-five years Stacy traveled east and west, north and 
south, preaching the gospel of God’s universal love to pioneer settlers in 
tiny scattered hamlets. Father Stacy’s story is an almost forgotten but 
most important chapter in the cultural history of New York State. In- 
telligent, tactful, patient, always hopeful, and everlastingly persistent, 
he met opposition and overcame it, faced persecution and was not soured 
by it. He preached for years in this region before he ever set foot in a 
“meeting house.’’ In one of his accounts of preaching to “a large barn 
full of people’? he observed that he never went into a barn to preach 
without remembering that Christ was born in a stable. Nezther lack of 
money nor paucity of equipment stopped Stacy. 

After itinerant preaching for a year, during which his journeys carried 
him from Whitehall on the east to Oswego County in the west of the 
state, Father Stacy founded the Western Association of Universalists, 
with the help of his old friend and mentor Hosea Ballou, who came to the 
township of Columbus for the occasion. So great was the “concourse of 
people’ assembled that ‘‘the meeting was adjourned to a near-by forest.”’ 
There under the trees and the open sky Stacy and his followers from Hart- 
wick, Hamilton, Sangerfield, Whitestown (now New Hartford, part of 
Utica), organized the first association of Universalists in New York. In 
later years other associations came into being and finally, at Eaton’s 
Bush (north of Little Falls) in 1825, Father Stacy brought about the or- 
ganization of a New York State Convention of Universalists. 

Father Stacy’s foundations were well laid, for in the years that have 
followed New York has contributed greatly to the cause of liberal Chris- 
tianity. During the middle years of the first half of the nineteenth cen- 
tury there was published in Utica a paper called The Evangelical Messenger, 
later combined with The Gospel Advocate. Sometime during this period 
a young Southerner, named Daniel B. Clayton, secured a copy of The 
Evangelical Messenger and by reading that paper was converted to Uni- 
versalism. That young man later became the revered and beloved Father 
Clayton, who carried Universalism into the South and laid the foundation 
of our present Southern work. 

Later on also the New York Universalists established Clinton Liberal 
Institute at Fort Plain, and in 1856 founded the first theological school in 
Canton for the training of Universalist ministers. In New York City, 
where the eloquent Chapin held forth for a generation, Universalism as it 
grew expressed itself in a home for the aged, now Chapin Home, and in 
work for the underprivileged generally and for children in particular. 
Always the work of New York Universalists has been done against odds 
and often under the handicap of insufficient finances. Nevertheless the 
work has been carried on from April, 1805, to April, 1940, with the in- 
domitable spirit of Father Nathaniel Stacy. 

When New York Universalists gather for their Forward Together 
rallies this month they will be carrying on in their great tradition. They 
seek in co-operation with Universalists everywhere to strengthen and 
intensify the work of their people, and with Universalists everywhere 
go forward in the service of this generation. 

E. H. L. 


a 
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Reactions of Our Readers 


THE UNIVERSALIST CHURCH AND ITS OPPORTUNITY 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

It is my conviction that the Universalist Church, by virtue 
of its broad outlook and consequent resiliency of doctrine, fits 
particularly into the American scene, and I trust that the sup- 
porters of religious liberalism will ever keep alive and vigorous 
the Universalist ideal of democratic government and reasonable 
doctrine. 

I think, too, that a small denomination is a splendid spawn- 
ing ground for lasting friendships and rare opportunities for 
service, and is an ideal atmosphere in which to exercise the rights 
of individuality. It seems that as church organizations wax 
strong they sometimes wax erratic, an unadmirable character- 
istic of the more rigid doctrinal groups. 

A church which seeks and interprets a norm in religious 
experience, and which adheres to a middle-of-the-road policy 
in matters pertaining to doctrine, should command the loyalty 
of those who think deeply and analytically about spiritual things. 
While some churches in the larger denominations are now very 
similar to Universalist churches of an earlier period, the funda- 
mentalist-modernist controversy will, for quite some time, be a 
barrier to a collective endorsement of religious liberalism. 

According to such logic, there is a sphere of influence and 
usefulness which the Universalist Church is happily fitted to 
occupy. It is, therefore, my profound hope, as a friend and ad- 
mirer of liberal religion, that Universalists will not allow such 
distractions as have lately been debated in your reactions to 
swerve them from the path of decisive action. 

I live in a community where liberalism and heathenism are 
considered synonymous, a place where the confirmed liberal is 
outnumbered ten to one, so it is always a pleasant privilege to 
publicly give Universalism a “‘pat on the back.” 

Robert C. Harder. 

Portland, Oregon. 


* * 


SAVE “‘THE INTERPRETER” 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

On this Easter Sunday a great number of Universalists have 
read the final page of ‘‘The Interpreter,” by Dr. Frederic W. 
Perkins. No one can know just how many, but with thirteen 
thousand copies sold and with the presumption that several 
persons have read each copy it seems certain that this pamphlet 
has had a larger use than has been given to any paid-for Univer- 
salist publication of recent years. 

Have we really finished with this remarkable booklet? It is 
to be hoped that some place better than the waste basket will be 
found for these helpful pages. Here we have a concise and ac- 
ceptable statement of our denominational thought regarding the 
life and teachings of Jesus. The position is scholarly, the ex- 
pression is clear and discriminating, the phrasing is felicitous. 

Ministers especially should preserve the booklets and should 
reread them with care, marking the passages that are particularly 
useful for quotation. 

George E. Huntley. 

Cambridge, Mass., March 24. 


* * 


CHARACTERS IN TALES PUT IN BRAILLE 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

I have been reading from time to time in The Christian Leader 
words of appreciation of ‘“‘The Characters in Tales of a Wayside 
Inn,” and I wish you to know how the book impressed me. I 
read the articles as they came out in the Leader with so much in- 
terest and pleasure that, when the book appeared, I immediately 
asked permission to transcribe it into Braille for the library at 
Perkins Institution, so that the blind might have it to read for 
themselves. 


This work, as you probably know, is done under the auspices 
of the American National Red Cross Volunteer Service, and, 
judging by the permission given in the enclosed letter, you prob- 
ably gave your consent to the making of the copy. The copyright 
notice is put on the title page of every Braille volume, and there 
will be six such volumes when the work is finished. 

The stories of the Fraters and their Retreat each year, and 
all of your Cruising articles, have been a delight to me. Indeed 
I omit very little of the matter contained in the pages of the 
Leader, which I have known intimately for over fifty years, under 
its different names and editors. Dr. Emerson was a neighbor 
and friend of mine. 

Os Pave 


THE JOY OF NATURE STUDY 
To the Editor of the Leader: 

I was very much interested in your brief editorial regarding 
“A Winter Visitor.” We are fortunate in having these beautiful 
birds with us in quite large flocks, and they are a never ending joy 
to study. 

I wish you could have been with me just the other day as I 
was taking a short hike. A flock of a dozen or more pine gros- 
beaks were feeding beside the road and, true to form, seemed to 
take no notice of me, but the rarest treat of all was given me when 
two full plumaged male birds decided to take a bath in a pool of 
water in the road. I stood not two feet from them while they 
ducked and splashed in their ice water bath. 

I agree with you that their fearlessness is not due to stupid- 
ity, but to the fact that they have never had occasion to look 
upon man asanenemy. Trips into the deep woods “far from the 
haunts of men” have proved to me that not only birds but many 
animals have no more sense of fear of man than they have for 
other animals they see wandering through the woods. I have 
seen ruffed grouse walk calmly across my path, look me over, and 
then go about their business of feeding. Hunters tell us that the 
“drumming”’ grouse is the hardest game to “‘bag’’ because of their 
great fear, but in the deep woods I have walked near enough to see 
their eyes, watched them “drum” and walked away without 
flushing them. 

You are such a lover of nature that I would like nothing 
better than to take you out into this glorious country up here and 
enjoy with you the beauty and wonder of nature which so few 
people appreciate. 

The snow is still deep but it will be going before many weeks 
now, and that would be just the time for you to take a “spring 
vacation.” 

E Will C. Harvey. 

Bethel, Vt. 


THE WORD UNIVERSALIST 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

The letter of Mrs. Aurora Buckner Somers in the Leader of 
April 6 strikes a responsive chord in my heart and I, too, would 
like to join such a movement as she suggests. 

There are many things to consider in favor of a return to our 
valued name, among them the placing of our denominational 
paper in libraries, Y. M. C. A., Y. W. C. A., clubs, ete., where it 
lies with the publications of other religious groups, unidentified, 
seems worthy of that. Are we hiding our light under a bushel? 

I am one of those who like to see “the word ‘Universalist’ 
plastered’’ (recent Leader editorial) on all appropriate places, and 
it seems to me that the cover of our denominational periodical is 
one such appropriate place. 

Next! 

Marietta B. Wilkins. 

Salem, Mass. 
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Our Library Desk 


Jonathan Edwards the Man 


Jonathan Edwards. A Biography. By 
la Elizabeth Winslow. (Macmillan. 
$3.50.) 


It is too bad that Jonathan Edwards is 
chiefly known for his utterances upon the 
horror of Hell’s eternal flames and for his 
essay on “The Freedom of the Will.” After 
all, this man was in the Northampton pul- 
pit for twenty-three years, and all his ser- 
mons could not have dealt with hell-fire 
and brimstone. He was a pastor as well 
as a preacher. 

This book shows us Jonathan Edwards 
in his full roundness, as a man, stern in his 
religious faith, loving as a husband and 
parent, brave but tactless in all church 
disputes. It tells us the influences of 
heredity and environment which made 
him the sort of preacher he was. It also 
tells us many other things we should know 
about New England in the first half of the 
eighteenth century: the agonized begin- 
nings of Yale College, the amazing minis- 
try of George Whitefield and the Great 
Awakening which he produced. 

Jonathan Edwards came to the North- 
ampton church in 1727, when he was twen- 
ty-three years old, to be the associate of 
his distinguished grandfather, Solomon 
Stoddard. Upon the death of his forerun- 
ner, he became the sole minister. Mr. 
Stoddard, for his day, had been decidedly 
liberal in his views. He had precipitated a 
great storm in New England Orthodoxy 
when he opened communion to those who 
could not testify to a genuine conversion. 
This dispute had caused the Northampton 
people to regard themselves as innovators, 
and in later years they were not afraid to 
go against generally accepted custom. 

Throughout most of his pastorate 
Edwards got along very well with his 
parishioners. There were galling times 
when they criticized his standard of living 
and murmured against an increase of his 
salary. But, for the most part, his was 
the usual quiet ministerial life. He made 
Northampton famous for a religious revival 
which anticipated the time of the Great 
Awakening. The manner of his preaching 
was quiet but compelling, that is, it 
gripped the minds of older folks. There 
are, however, plain indications that the 
younger element chafed under his two-hour 
discourses. 

He first got into serious trouble in his 
parish when he found that a certain book 
on the art of midwifery was being read by 
the youthful members of the church, and 
in exposing this scandal, he dared to read 
forth from the pulpit the names of some 
of the best families in the village. This 
stirred up a hornets’ nest. A little later 
he gave notice to the effect that his study of 


Any book reviewed in the Leader may be obtained 
by ordering from the Universalist Publishing House. 


Holy Writ had brought him to the belief 
that Solomon Stoddard’s interpretation of 
the communion had been wrong, that the 
table could not be open to the unconverted. 
This was too much for the independent 
people of Northampton. They proceeded 
to break another precedent by asking their 
minister to resign. They were successful 
in this endeavor, and Edwards was obliged 
to leave. 

For a few years he ministered to the 
Indians in the mission church at Stock- 
bridge. In the seclusion of that retreat, 
he did most of the writing which made 
him famous. Shortly before his death he 
was chosen to be president of Princeton 
College. His end came before he had fairly 
settled in office. 

In relating the story of Jonathan Ed- 
wards, Miss Winslow has also kept us in- 
formed of the sweeping changes which 
were taking place in American thinking 
throughout those years. George White- 
field’s preaching produced more than a 
religious awakening; it may have sown the 
seeds of the rebellion which severed this 
country from England. Certainly the 
Great Awakening made the people critical 
toward the pulpit. We are helped to see 
Edwards’ intellectual limitations, the nar- 
row scope of his whole outlook upon life. 
He was ever on the defensive. Instead of 
championing a freer religious atmosphere, 
he chose to be the foremost advocate of a 
vanishing theology. America with its 
vastness, its opportunities, was bigger than 
Calvinism. If only he had lived until the 
days of Murray and Ballou! There might 
have been some real fireworks! 

The book has helpful illustrations of 
pages from the manuscripts of Edwards’ 
sermons and his letters. There is an ex- 
tensive bibliography, and a full index. 

Donald B. F. Hoyt. 


* * 


The Unconscious 


The Integration of Personality. By 
Carl G. Jung, M. D. ‘Translated by 
Stanley R. Dell. (Farrar and Rinehart. 
$3.00.) 


Jung, the noted Swiss psychologist, is 
convinced of the powerful autonomy of 
the unconscious as “‘the mother of the con- 
scious.” He believes this to be even more 
true in normal man than in the lunatic. 
Thinking existed long before any human 
voice said “I am conscious of thinking!’ 
Now usually, the unconscious collaborates 
with consciousness in a smooth and un- 
obtrusive way, so that one does not realize 
its existence. But if the individual devi- 
ates too much from the original, instinctive 
pattern, he then realizes the full impact of 
the unconscious forces, intelligible and pur- 
poseful as they usually are. At once, then, 
we have open conflict and open co-opera- 
tion, the old play of hammer and anvil with 
the suffering iron in between to be shaped 


into the unbroken whole of the individual. 
Such is the process of individuation. 

But do people with common sense (and 
here the author is thinking of the minds of 
average people) have any idea that their 
consciousness may be invaded by strange 
and dangerous unconscious activities? 
One of the most ridiculous illusions of 
civilized man is that the “perils of the 
soul” have entirely disappeared along with 
primitive superstitions. Jung maintains 
that they have only changed their names, 
and often not even’ that. Intellectual 
highbrows may go on believing in perma- 
nent and universal enlightenment, but 
technical progress and social improvement 
do not mean psychological differentiation 
or a higher level of consciousness. 

How are these deeper layers of the un- 
conscious manifested? Certain symbols 
are shown to occur in the form of dreams 
and even visions; further clarification is 
given with case histories and historical 
examples ranging from alchemy to re- 
ligion. Whether primitive or not, man- 
kind always stands upon the verge of those 
actions that it performs itself, but does 
not control. To give but one example— 
the whole world wants peace. But Jung 
concludes that “mankind is powerless 
against mankind, and gods, as they have 
ever done, show it the ways of fate. ”’ 

Apparently, only Schiller in his letters 
on education foresaw that demand for the 
development of personality which be- 
wilders us today; people who talk the most 
about the development of personality are 
those who last consider the results, which 
are such as to frighten away the weaker 
spirits. For this can only mean fidelity 
to the law of one’s being. True personality 
always has vocation and believes in it, 
and this vocation acts like the law of God 
from which there is no escape. The deifica- 
tion of Jesus as well as Buddha is not sur- 
prising from this standpoint, but strikingly 
shows the enormous valuation that human- 
ity puts upon these heroes and so upon the 
ideal of personality. On the other hand 
the furor teutonicus has thrown itself upon 
pedagogy, the education of ‘children, and 
has thus made childhood such an important 
condition of life that beside it the possibili- 
ties of later grown up existence are over- 
shadowed. Accordingly, our approach to 
education has suffered from this one-sided 
emphasis. 

At best, we consider ourselves magicians 
who conjure the psyche hither and yon 
and mold it to suit our moods. We deny 
that which is uncomfortable, sublimate the 
unwished for, explain away anything that 
causes anxiety, correct faults, and suppose 
in the end that we have arranged every- 
thing beautifully. Meanwhile, the main 
point has been forgotten—that psychic 
life is to only a small extent identical with 
consciousness, while much the greater part 
of it is unconscious fact that lies there, 
hard and heavy as granite, immovable and 
inaccessible, ready when unknown laws 

(Continued on page 385) 
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Church Schools and Religious Education 


The General Sunday School Association of the Universalist Church, 16 Beacon Street, Boston 


CHURCH SCHOOL MUSIC FESTIVAL 


The annual Music Festival of junior 
choirs in Universalist churches and church 
schools of Greater Boston will be held in 
the Melrose Universalist church Sunday, 
April 28, at four p.m. Choirs from Arling- 
ton, Chelsea, Grove Hall, Lowell, Malden, 
Medford, Melrose and Somerville (First) 
will participate. Rev. Frank O. Holmes, 
minister of the First Congregational So- 
ciety (Unitarian) of Jamaica Plain has been 
invited to share in the service and will 
tell a story. This festival is under the 
auspices of the Sabbath School Union. 


* * 


SUGGESTIONS FOR OBSERVING 
THE FESTIVAL OF THE HOME, 
MAY 12 


A letter to ministers, sent last week by 
the Committee on the Festival of the 
Home, carried plans for the observance of 
this day at the morning service of worship, 
in the church school, in the homes, and 
during the week. Sermon topics and a 
book list were enclosed for reference, also 
copy of a recent address by Dr. George A. 
Buttrick, entitled, ‘‘Religion and the 
Home.” 

To church school superintendents a 
bulletin has been sent, also a worship ser- 
vice, book list, and announcement of 
Children’s Religion. In preparation for the 
service of May 12, suggestions include the 
making of posters to announce the Festival 
of the Home service; the making of invi- 
tations by the pupils to be carried home to 
parents, asking them to attend and visit 
the church school on May 12; the rehears- 
ing of a junior choir or a choral speaking 
choir; the appointment of a committee to 
act as ushers. 

Preparations at home might include a 
family at home—for a radio concert, or 
reading aloud, for games or family wor- 
ship. For a weekday meeting several 
plans are offered: a parents’ clinic; a dis- 
cussion group, where some book might be 
Teviewed such as ‘When Children Ask”’ 
by Margueritte Harmon Bro; a parent- 
teacher meeting, or parents’ night, at 
which members of a department might en- 
tertain their parents and exhibit the work 
of the year. 

Especially is reading emphasized, and for 
this a book list has been prepared, with 
‘tthe suggestion that books be placed in a 
convenient place, and exchanged among 
parents. These may be bought as a start 
for a new parents’ library, or borrowed 
from the public library, or from the G. S. 


 §. A. loan library. Some of the pamphlets 


_ listed in the bibliography may be bought 


j 


at low cost and given out at the service 
May 12, or at the parents’ meeting during 


the week. A packet of selected pamphlets 


q 
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* SO LONG AS THERE ARE _ 
* HOMES > 
* * 
* So long as there are homes to which * 
* men turn - 
* At the close of day, ‘ 
* So long as there are homes where * 
- children are— 4 
* Where women stay, *, 
* If love and loyalty and faith be * 
" found * 
* Across these sills, ie 
* A stricken nation can recover from * 
* Its gravest ills. * 
* ok 
* So long as there are homes where * 
* fires burn “2 
* And there is bread, & 
* So long as there are homes where * 
* lamps are lit : 
* And prayers are said; iH 
* Although a people falters through * 
ou the dark es 
* And nations grope, . 
* With God Himself back of these * 
He little homes e 
* We still can hope. =! 
be Grace Noll Crowell. 
* * 
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will be mailed on request. The cost of this 
packet is 50 cents. , 

It is hoped that this Festival of the 
Home may be the occasion of starting 
parent groups, reading, worship in the 
home, and greater co-operation of the 
church with the families within its mem- 
bership. Appointment of committees for 
accomplishing this would help to ensure 
lasting results. See ““‘What Some Churches 
Are Doing’’—to appear on this page next 
week. 

M.W. 


* * 


OFFERING FOR JEWISH REFUGEE 
CHILDREN—APRIL 21 


“Rabbi Gordon will speak to our church 
school, April 7, on ‘Jewish Worship and 
Customs,’ bringing with him some of the 
symbols used by them,” writes Mrs. 
Henry Dale, superintendent of the church 
school in Waterloo, Iowa. 


“We're planning to have someone speak 
to us next Sunday about the Jewish refu- 
gees. Last Sunday I shared with our 
school some of the things I had learned 
from Mrs. Shohet’s talk at Headquarters 
last Wednesday. The children were deeply 
interested.’’ So reported the superintend- 
ent of our Medford, Mass., church school, 
Mrs. William C. Abbe. 


“For next Sunday I have secured Mr. 
Isadore Shapiro of the local Jewish com- 


munity to speak at the church school on 
the Passover and several other phases of 
the Jewish religion. He is collecting many 
of the articles spoken of in the Elementary 
Magazine for an exhibit and explanation. 
This session should prove interesting, I 
believe.” This in a letter from the minister 
of our church in Biddeford, Maine, Rev. 
George H. Thorburn, Jr. Enclosed with it 


. Was a mimeographed order of service, to 


which was attached an extra page of He- 
brew music (also mimeographed) which was 
sung by the school as part of the service. 


Reporting a visit to our church school 
in Annisquam, Mass., Mrs. Frank N. 
Chamberlain, state supervisor of Massa- 
chusetts, told of the worship service there, 
of the fine work of the organist as she in- 
troduced her prelude by Mendelssohn 
with a word about this great Jewish com- 
poser. Mrs. Charles E. Hodgkins, super- 
intendent, had made thoughtful prepara- 
tion for the service and the result seemed 
to be a real experience of worship on the 
part of the group. 


These reports and others like them in- 
dicate that our leaders recognize the edu- 
cational opportunities inherent in our 
third Friendship Program. This is en- 
couraging. It speaks well for the offering 
to be taken on April 21. For there is a vast 
difference between a gift brought by a child 
because a teacher asked him to do so, and 
one given because of his own interest and 
concern in an enterprise. The latter 
comes through learning and discovering, 
finding out facts, having one’s interest 
aroused and one’s feelings stirred. Giving 
based on this is intelligent and genuine— 
it is a friendship offering in the truest sense 


of the word. 
ok * 


CHILD REFUGEE TELLS A STORY 
Entire Classroom Deeply Moved 


He came to school, a tall slim boy, the 
bloom of childhood scarce rubbed from 
his cheeks, the sorrow of ages in his eyes, 
to learn enough English to admit him to 
high school. 

His bearing set him apart. Gentleness 
itself, he remained aloof. He smiled rarely 
and the smile died as it was born. He spoke 
seldom and took no share in the games of 
the boys about him. Play had lost all 
meaning for him. 

His manners were of the Old World. He 
stood at the classroom door until he caught 
the teacher’s glance, and bowed and waited 
her answering bow before slipping into his 
place. So strong was his hold on the sym- 
pathy and imagination of the children that 
none of them so much as smiled at this 
quaintness. All of them, even the class 
nuisance, were a little gentler, a little 
kinder, in his presence. 
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He did well with his English. His keen 
mind, driven by a stern purpose, made the 
task of mastering our strange tongue easier, 
and soon the teacher said, ‘‘Today you 
write a story. A little story about your- 
self.” 

The dark eyes widened in query. 

“Yes, please. Write a story about 
yourself. What you will.” 

Obediently the boy took up his pen. 
Slowly it began to move across the paper. 
Before long it was plain to the class that he 
was caught in an emotional storm and they 
grew strangely still. The pen moved, 
stopped, began again, the writer’s whole 
being centered on its moving point. 

The period ended and he was still strug- 
gling with his task. The teacher signaled 
the class to go quietly and not disturb him. 
With deep understanding they stole softly 
away, leaving the boy and his grief alone 
with the quiet teacher. 

At last he laid down his pen and lifted 
his head. Painfully he came back to the 
schoolroom and its actualities, handed the 
teacher his paper and bowed himself 
out. 


This, as near as I can come to it, was his 
story. 


My House 
My House. It is a little house. Not 
pretty. My House. It is like many little 


houses. My House has a crooked chimney. 
In My House was I born. My father*was 
born there. And my grandfather. And 
his grandfather also. Three hundred years 
my family live in My House. Now I live 
in America. My father and mother liv2 
in Europe. Somewhere I do not know. 
They do not know where I live. My House 
is empty. Maybe it stands no more. 

Once in My House my grandfather was 
a doctor in the old war. It is so written. 
Once my other grandfather marched at 
the head of an army. His sword is on the 
wall. It was on the wall the night we ran 
away. We must run in the night. From the 
police. 

On the window are flowers. Blue and 
red. In the door my mother stands—My 
mother—My House. Iama refugee. 

God, where are you? 


Reported by Angelo Patri. 


Association of Universalist Women 


16 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


“*. . . . THAT NONE MAY BE LOST”’ 


As I read copies of old reports and study 
copies of schedules which give a glimpse of 
the life and work of Miss Hathaway, here 
in Japan, I am impressed by the fullness 
of her days. Every minute practically 
from early morning until late at night ac- 
counted for—not one moment lost. 

In the same way, I am sure that every 
girl who was ever connected with the Home 
while she had any connection with it feels 
that she is precious to Miss Hathaway. 
She kept up the contacts in a remarkable 
way, her number of ‘grandchildren’ for 
whom she must knit socks or sweaters 
growing gradually and steadily through 
the years. No contact or opportunity 
lost. 

I remember so well the day I came home 
from downtown with a bar of American 
chocolate which I had discovered in one 
of the stores for the very reasonable price 
of fifteen sen. I had not been here long and 
American candy still seemed a very de- 
sirable thing. I bought Miss Hathaway one 
too. Several days later when I was going 
downtown again she asked me, in a rather 
hesitant way, how much that chocolate 
had cost and if I would get her another 
one, confessing that she was almost 
ashamed to ask me for she had never all 
her life indulged in such things. Her 
money was always spent freely for others 
and their needs, but she lived herself a 
life of strict self-denial. Not a penny has 
been lost, and now that she is gone all that 
she has saved will help to carry on the 
work she loves. 


In her passing as well as in her living, 
she was a grand woman. In such pain that 
she could hardly speak, she set her affairs 
in order in such a way as to cause every- 
one the least trouble, worry, or burden. 
And ‘in her last words to us, ““Love—love; 
and forgive, forgive, forgive,’’ she epito- 
mized her life. This message and the ex- 
ample of the one who lived it can never be 
lost—it lives deep in our hearts and bears 
fruit. 

I am sure one reason Miss Hathaway 
has seemed so near to me all this year since 
her passing is that I have seen so many 
physical evidences of her about. She 
asked that her useful clothing be given to 
the Home girls. I know she is happy with 
the way they have been adapted to needs. 
Made over they have become for one girl a 
best dress, for another a warm coat, for 
others school dresses or other needed bits 
of apparel. And the girls wear them so 
lovingly and reverently—the prophet’s 
mantle fallen this time on young girls 
rather than on a young man! 

After all this sorting and making over 
there were a good many small pieces left, 
and so Martha, with true New England 
thrift and ingenuity and Miss Hathaway’s 
own spirit, set to work with one of the 
Home helpers to piece quilts. These have 
swelled the Home bedding boxes by several 
pieces as well as having given these girls a 
glimpse of an art of American grand- 
mothers. Also it has provided another 
way of keeping Miss Hathaway as an in- 
timate part of our daily life. 

More than this, the quilts are to be a 


symbol] of the beauty and the usefulness of 
the thousands of small bits of Miss Hatha- 
way’s spirit and love and remembrance 
scattered the length and breadth of this 
land, pieced together and bound together 
by the thread of Christian Faith. 


Ruth G. Downing. 


* a 


“AT HOME IN THE WORLD” 


The National Broadcasting Company 
presents Dr. Leslie Bates Moss, editor of 
“Christian. World Facts,’ in a series of 
Friday midday talks entitled ““At Home in 
the World,” April, May, June and July, 
1940, from 12.80 to 12.45—April E. S. T., 
afterwards E. D. S. T.—over WEAF and 
the stations of the Red Network. 


April 19—The India of Tomorrow 
April 26—Conflict for Freedom 
May 3—N. B. 

May 10—High Explosive 

May 17—We Started Late 

May 24—Idiots Never Combine 
May 31—Steam or Smoke 

June 7—You Can’t Prove It 
June 14—Legitimate Conquest 
June 21—Strength for Giants 
June 28—Highway Number One 
July 5—So You Want Peace! 
July 12—Hurricane Warnings 
July 19—No Neutral Ground 
July 26—A World on Our Hands 


PAGEANT PRESENTED 
IN MANCHESTER CHURCH 


On Palm Sunday evening 200 people 
witnessed the presentation of ‘“‘The Con- 
secration of Sir Galahad” in the Man- 
chester, N. H., church. First of all, the 
pastor, Rev. Sidney J. Willis, conducted a 
short devotional service, telling briefly the 
story of the Holy Grail. Those participat- 
ing in the pageant were Ralph Ashton, 
Ralph Jacobsen, Robert Chabot, Fred 
Davis, William McLean, Carl Cottam, Ray 
Smith, Vesba Strong, Olive Robinson, 
Dorothy Bailey, Eudora Worthen, Bar- 
bara Bailey, Virginia Robinson, Elsie 
Wilson, June Robinson, Ina Hamblin, 
Harriet Leslie, Marion Humphrey, Doro- 
thy Jacobsen and Rita Kelley. Richard 
Burns directed. 

Mr. Willis spoke at the noonday Lenten 
service in the chapel of the Franklin Street 
Congregational Church on Wednesday of 
Holy Week. On Thursday evening a com- 
munion service was held in the auditorium, 
during which two members were received 
into fellowship from the First Methodist 
Church. Although exceedingly cold on 
Easter Sunday, a large group of young 
people from the church attended the com- 
munity sunrise service, returning later to 
the church for breakfast. Easter morning 
service was well attended. All flowers and 
potted plants used at it were sent to the 
sick and shut-ins. Four people were re- 
ceived into the church at this service. 
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Gift of Ocean Front Land to Ferry Beach Announced 


WOMAN’S UNIVERSALIST 
MISSIONARY SOCIETY OF 
MASSACHUSETTS 


An all-day meeting of the Woman’s Uni- 
versalist Missionary Society of Massa- 
chusetts will be held in the First Univer- 
salist Church of Haverhill on Thursday, 
April 25, Mrs. George H. Ball, state presi- 
dent, presiding. 

Morning session convenes at 10.30, after- 
noon session at 2. Luncheon will be 
served. Reservations should be made by 
April 22 with Mrs. A. A. Miner, 10 Foun- 
tain Street, Haverhill, telephone Haverhill 
831-W. Charge 50 cents. 

In the afternoon Rev. George H. Wood 
will give the address on ‘‘The Five Words 
That the Apostle Might Have Spoken.” 

Trains leave North Station, Boston, 
8.30 and 10.15, arriving Haverhill 9.20 and 
11.11. Main Street, Walnut, Amesbury 
and Merrimack buses to Monument 
Square, near church. 


PALMER CHURCH 
TO CELEBRATE 
SIXTIETH ANNIVERSARY 


The 60th anniversary of the dedication 
of the Palmer, Mass., church, will be ob- 
served on Sunday, May 12, at 5 p. m. 
The pastor, Rev. Frederic A. Mooney, is 
chairman of the committee on arrange- 
ments. 

The Easter congregation was one of the 
largest in recent years. Eight new mem- 
bers were received. 

The teachers and officers of the church 
school held their monthly supper con- 
ference on Wednesday, April 3, at 6.15. 
After the business session and discussion 
of school problems, one of the teachers, 
Mrs. Annie K. Slaney, dean of girls in the 
high school, gave a paper on church school 
educational problems. This aroused so 
much interest that Mrs. Slaney will con- 
tinue this educational program at the May 
meeting of the same group. 

On Thursday, April 11, Dr. James Gor- 
don Gilkey of Springfield presented his 
all-color motion picture film, ‘“See America 
First,” in the church auditorium under the 
auspices of the Fortnightly Club. Grace 
Christiansen, church soloist, rendered two 
selections. Program arrangements were 
under the direction of Mrs. Frederic A. 
Mooney. 

On Wednesday, May 1, the Clara Barton 
Guild will hold its annual fair and sup- 
per. 


One Hundred from Five States 
Hear Institute Programs Outlined 


A gift of land to the Ferry Beach Park 
Association, which will secure for all time 
an unobstructed view of the ocean and a 
secure right of way to the beach, was an- 
nounced by Dr. Roger F. Etz, president 
of the Association, at the Ferry Beach re- 
union held in the First Universalist Church 
of Somerville, Mass., Friday evening, 
April 12. Dr. Etz thrilled Ferry Beachers 
from five states when he announced that 
Mrs. Theodore A. Fischer of New Haven, 
Conn., had purchased the land in front of 
the Quillen House as a memorial to Dr. 
Fischer. The fact that this land had re- 
cently been put up for sale had been a 
source of much worry to the Ferry Beach 
board of directors and all other Univer- 
salists who are interested in the beach. 
Dr. Etz’ announcement of Mrs. Fischer’s 
generous gift brought cheers from the as- 
sembled Ferry Beachers. 


A Marine Dinner 

One hundred and forty Universalist 
young people, church school teachers, lay- 
men and ministers sat down at table in 
the dining room of the Somerville First 
Church for this reunion. The room was 
cleverly decorated with lighthouse scenes 
done by Olivia Willis and Ruth Vickery. 
The marine motif was carried throughout. 
Identification tags were little blue light- 
houses. The menu was in marine “slan- 
guage’”’—“‘galley special, seaweed salad, 
floaters and oil, ballast and bilge, and 
deep sea sponge with spindrift’’—which be- 
ing translated was roast beef, potatoes and 
gravy, rolls and butter, cabbage salad, and 
ice cream roll. 

Following the meal ‘‘Lighthouse Keeper’’ 
William E. Gardner took charge and re- 
viewed his crew. Members from Maine, 
Vermont, Rhode Island, New Jersey, Dis- 
trict of Columbia, groups from Dean 
Academy, Tufts College, and Headquarters, 
responded to the roll call. 

Mr. Gardner presented Dr. Etz, who told 
about the recent board meeting held at the 
home of Mrs. Inman at the beach. Dr. 
Etz also recalled the long and faithful 
labors for Ferry Beach by the late Eben 
Prescott, who died last December. 


Summer Institutes Outlined 
Mr. Gardner then called up representa- 
tives of the institutes to be held next 
summer. Dana Klotzle, vice-president of 
the Y. P. C. U., announced the young 


people’s institute for July 13 to 20. Dean 
Douglas Frazier announced the institute 
of religious education to be held July 20 to 
27. Among the faculty members for this 
institute will be Dean John Murray At- 
wood of St. Lawrence University, Dr. and 
Mrs. Clinton Lee Scott of Dayton, Ohio, 
Frances Wood of the department of re- 
ligious education of the American Uni- 
tarian Association, and Susan M. Andrews. 
Following the religious education institute 
will come the institute of churchmanship 
for all Universalists. Dr. John M. Rat- 
cliff, Secretary of the Universalist Gen- 
eral Convention, announced as a special 
feature of this week a week-end book 
fair, July 27 to 29, to be held in co-op- 
eration with the Universalist Publishing 
House. The committee on the churchman- 
ship institute will have present for this 
week end several competent people to talk 
on different kinds of books of interest to 
all ages. The Publishing House will have 
a large display of current books in all 
fields from the novel to theology. The 
institute program will continue through 
Aug. 3. From Aug. 3 to 17 there will be 
two weeks of family fellowship, during 
which courses on nature study and hobby 
crafts will be given. Florence Kelly an- 
nounced that the institute of world affairs 
is to consider the subject, ““The Conditions 
for a Just Peace,’’ under a distinguished 
group of historians and economists, from 
Aug. 17 to 24. A young people’s week- 
end conference from Aug. 30 to Sept. 2 
will complete the summer program. 


Pictures of Beach Shown 


The feast of food and fun directed by 
Song Leader Lyman Achenbach and Pian- 
ist Dolphin (supplemented by lustily 
shouted puns from Dean Frazier’s table) 
was run off so speedily and efficiently that 
the group adjourned early to the parish 
hall, where several reels of excellent color 
film of Ferry Beach and Y. P. C. U. ac- 
tivities were shown by Norman Brookes 
of Needham. Alice Harrison of Lynn di- 
rected games and the evening was rounded 
off with dancing. 

Present all the time and everywhere, 
but so modestly quiet that he was scarcely 
seen or heard, was Secretary “Bob” Need- 
ham, whose unostentatious and efficient 
work did so much to make the meeting a 
success. 
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On the March in Ohio —AIl Churches Active 


Dr. Baner of Akron Honored 


Akron celebrated the 64th birthday of 
its minister, Dr. George Cross Baner, by a 
dinner on Feb. 29. Rev. C. A. Hallen- 
beck, Kent, was toastmaster. The speak- 
ers were Dr. Dilworth Lupton, Cleveland, 
Dean A. I. Spanton of Akron University, 
and Rev. M. R. Brandt of the Akron 
Congregational church. Police Chief Rae 
Williams, a member of the church, pre- 
sented Dr. Baner with a gold loving cup 
and two $50 bills. The male quartet 
which sang in the church when Dr. Baner 
went to Akron 25 years ago provided music. 


New Parsonage at Rockland 


Ground was broken on the new parson- 
age lot in Rockland. The minister, Dr. 
F. B. Bishop, hopes to move in sometime 
in June. The congregation of this church 
was joined by that of the Little Hocking 
church for Easter services. Singers from 
both churches formed a choir. The offering 
amounted to $100.50. Dr. Bishop took 
part in the union Good Friday service 
held in the Congregational church in 
Belpre. 


E. H. Carritt Begins Work 


Rey. E. H. Carritt began work at Blan- 
chester and Milford on Palm Sunday and 
Easter Sunday, respectively. Milford 
had a record congregation and a record 
offering, part of which was used to defray 
Mr. Carritt’s moving expenses. 

Blanchester is holding public luncheons 
twice a month, hoping by this means to 
pay its repair debt and meet running ex- 
penses. The Missionary Society used the 
Dedication Day service at their March 
meeting and included in it a memorial ser- 
vice for Mrs. Dorothy Stackhouse, whose 
death occurred in February. 

The Milford women have been doing 
Red Cross work this winter. 


Mrs. Boyd Heads Church School 


In Cincinnati, Mrs. Gladys Boyd was 
recently chosen superintendent of the 
church school. She conducted a com- 
munion service for the school on Palm 
Sunday. 

Easter Day services included the usual 
breakfast followed by an egg hunt. Church 
school and church services were well at- 
tended. 

Plans have been made for redecorating 
the auditorium, Funds will be collected 
for this purpose by the various organiza- 
tions and the work started when the 
money is at hand. 

Rev. Ralph P. Boyd, pastor of the 
church, broadcast during the weekday 
devotional period over WSAI recently 
and during the regular church forum hour 
on March 31 over WLW. 

The church has suffered a loss in the 
death, at the age of 99, of its oldest mem- 
ber, Charles H. Stephans. Mr. Stephans 


had been a citizen of Cincinnati all his 
life and joined the Universalist church at 
an early age. 


Farewell Dinner for Harmon Gehr 


In Columbus, a dinner was held at the 
church on March 8, which was the last 
service held there by Rev. Harmon M. 
Gehr. The parish gave him a radio table 
as a token of their esteem. 

A pulpit committee has been appointed 
to consider a successor to Mr. Gehr. The 
pulpit was occupied during March by Rev. 
J. F. Meyer, a retired minister with Uni- 
tarian and Universalist fellowships. Mr. 
Meyer will probably serve as interim pas- 
tor. 


Sunrise Service at Norwalk 
Rev. Stanley C. Stall, pastor of the Nor- 
walk church, conducted a sunrise service 
on Easter Day. On Good Friday a union 
service was held in the Episcopal church, 
at which Mr. Stall spoke. 


Monthly Dinner in Woodstock 


The Woodstock plan to hold a public 
dinner every month has met with success 
so far. On Washington’s Birthday the 
men served a turkey and cherry pie dinner, 
and following the service on Palm Sunday 
the trustees of the church served a roast 
pig St. Patrick’s Day dinner. Both were 
well attended and a goodly sum added to 
the chureh treasury. 


Harriet G. Yates for Ohio 
Eagerly anticipated is the visit to Ohio 
in April of Miss Harriet G. Yates, General 
Field Worker. She will do intensive work 
in four sections of the state—central, 
northeastern, west central and southwest- 
ern. 


Forward Together Program 


The Forward Together Plan will be pre- 
sented the first week in June. For this 
the state has been divided into six dis- 
tricts. 


Date Set for State Convention 


The State Convention will be held in 
Kent June 12 to 16. It opens on Wednes- 
day evening and closes on Sunday morn- 
ing, reversing the usual procedure to suit 
local conditions. Arrangements are in 
the hands of a convention program com- 
mittee. 


YOUTH CONVOCATION HELD 
IN PROVIDENCE CHURCH 


A youth convocation of the Y. P. C. U.’s 
of Massachusetts and Rhode Island was 
held in the Church of the Mediator, 
Providence, R. I., on the evening of Palm 
Sunday. Rev. Richard Seebode of the 
Unitarian church spoke on ‘What I Ex- 
pect from My Church.” 

On Holy Thursday 13 people were re- 


ceived into membership and six were 
baptized. Easter morning the Y. P. C. U. 
went to Lincoln Woods for the usual Easter 
sunrise service. Arthur Braman was in 
charge. 

The Sunday following Easter was ob- 
served as World Service Sunday. Dr. 
Selden R. McCurdy, who spent 20 years in 
Burma as a missionary, spoke on the 
people of that country and missionary 
work. 

A delegate from each organization in the 
church met with the pastor, Rev. H. H. 
Schooley, to discuss the more important 
problems of the church. As is the custom, 
these delegates then report in writing to 
their organization, and after due considera- 
tion and discussion such action as is neces- 
sary is taken. One of the most important 
matters being considered at present is the 
Forward Together Movement. 

A school of religion is being conducted 
during April in the Congregational church 
in the city. Mr. Schooley and Dr. 
William Sargent of the Congregational 
church give courses on the Old and New 
Testaments, there is a discussion course 
on modern problems by a different re- 
ligious leader each night, and Rey. Richard 
K. Morton, religious editor of the Provi- 
dence Journal-Bulletin, lectures on ‘‘Wor- 
ship in the Church.” 


DR. CUMMINS 
HAS FULL WEEK 
IN CALIFORNIA 


Dr. Cummins attended the meeting of 
Unitarian ministers of Southern California 
on April 1, spoke at the town meeting in 
the Santa Ana Unitarian church on the 
evening of April 2, attended the quarterly 
meeting of the Los Angeles Universalist 
church on the evening of April 3, the annual 
meeting of the Women’s Society of the 
Pasadena church on April 4, and the parish 
meeting of the Santa Paula Universalist 
church on the evening of April 5. On Sun- 
day morning, April 7, and on Monday eve- 
ning, April 8, he spoke in the Universalist- 
Unitarian Church in Riverside, attended 
the California Universalist Convention in 
Vista on April 9 and 10, speaking at the con- 
vention banquet on the 10th, and preached 
in the Berkeley Unitarian church on 
Sunday, April 14. 


FERRY BEACH NOTES 


In an address at the Ferry Beach re- 
union in Biddeford, Maine, on April 6, 
Dr. Arthur A. Blair of Nashua, State 
Superintendent of the New Hampshire 
churches, related some interesting side- 
lights on the summer meetings which Dr. 
Quillen Shinn conducted at The Weirs 
from 1882 to 1897. He exhibited many 
yellowed leaflets advertising the programs, 
which featured many prominent Uni- 
versalist preachers and lay leaders. Dr. 
Blair intends to write a history of these 
early meetings. This would really be the 
first chapter in the story of the Ferry 
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Beach institutes, inasmuch as they were 
the outgrowth of the summer gatherings 
at The Weirs. 

Following supper prepared by the ladies 
of the Biddeford church Rev. William 
Dawes Veazie, Superintendent of Maine 
churches, extended greetings to a number 
of visitors that included Mrs. Arthur A. 
Blair, treasurer of the Ferry Beach Ladies’ 
Aid Association, Audessa A. Newbegin of 
Danvers, Mass., treasurer of the F. B. 
P. A., R. F. Needham, secretary, Earle 
W. Dolphin of East Lynn, Mass., music 
director, Mrs. June Dolphin, teacher of 
the children’s class during the summer, 
and Earle R. Hopkins of Arlington, Mass. 
A welcome to the home parish of Ferry 
Beach was extended by Dr. Harry Lyons, 
chairman of the trustees. Present was 
George W. Bridgman, one time director of 
the Association and publisher of several 
newspapers in York County. 

The new Ferry Beach song sheet was 
used for the first time. Rev. George H. 
Thorburn, Jr., exhibited several reels of 
interesting personalities and activities at 
Ferry Beach. 


Secretary Needham gave the illustrated 
Ferry Beach lecture April 7 in the Man- 
chester, N. H., church. Preceding it sev- 
eral young people were inducted into the 
Y. P. C. U. by Rev. Sidney J. Willis and 
given an address by Richard Burns. 
Formerly in the Gloucester, Mass., church, 
from which he went to Ferry Beach in 1931, 
Mr. Burns is superintendent of the Man- 
chester church school. 

After the lecture a sizable group of 
young people and adults sat down to sup- 
per which had been prepared by Mrs. 
Richard Burns and committee of unioners. 
Then everyone joined with enthusiasm in a 
“sing” that covered nearly every number 
in the new song sheet and the lively jingles 
so familiar in The Quillen dining room. 

Mr. Willis, at one time minister at 
Biddeford and a patron member of the 
Association, expects that about five of his 
unioners will attend the young people’s 
institute July 138-20. 


Elsie McPhee of Malden, Mass., secre- 
tary of the Ferry Beach Ladies’ Aid, is 
nearly recovered from injuries received 
March 31 in an automobile collision. 


The mother of Mrs. W. L. Henshaw of 
Salem, Mass., president of the Ferry Beach 
Ladies’ Aid, died of a shock April 9. 


Peggy Anthony and George Thurber of 
Dean Academy, members of the Ferry 
Beach staff the past two summers, re- 
ceived applause for brief talks on religious 
education before members of the Boston 
Universalist Club April 8. 


The fame of Ferry Beach has reached 
the Antipodes! A young lady in Australia 
has informed her friend, Elsie Boltz of 
Braintree, Mass., that she has studied 
The Ferry Beacher and wants very much 
“to come up and see us some time.” 


Mr. and Mrs. Ernest Sodergren have 
returned from a long sojourn in St. Peters- 
burg, Fla. Mr. Sodergren was elected 
vice-president of the Massachusetts Society 
there. Articles for the Ferry Beach fair 
may be sent to Mrs. Sodergren, Ferry 
Beach, Saco, Maine. 


ELGINGY.P: GC; U: 
SPONSORS EGG HUNT 


The Y. P. C. U. of the Elgin, Ill., church 
sponsored an egg hunt for the children of 
the church school on Easter morning. 

Communion was observed on Holy 
Thursday and four new members were re- 
ceived into membership. Attendance at 
services during Lent was good. Rev. W. 
R. Bennett, pastor, took part with other 
ministers of the city in the community 
service, “The Seven Last Words,” on 
Good Friday in the Congregational church. 

Two loyal members, Mrs. Fred Ott and 
Mrs. John Bullard, died during the past 
month. 


FORWARD TOGETHER RALLIES 


The following are particulars—date, 
place and time of meeting, also name of 
speaker—of the Forward Together Rallies 
to be held in the states of New York and 
New Hampshire: 


New .York 

April 21, Little Falls, 7.30 p. m., Dr. John 
M. Ratcliff. 

April 22, Binghamton, 7.30 p. m., Dr. 
Robert Cummins. 

April 28, Watertown, 7.30 p. m., Dr. 
Cummins. 

April 24, Cortland, 6 p. m., Rev. C. A. 
Wyman. 

April 25, Brooklyn (All Souls), 8 p. m., 
Dr. Cummins and Dr. Roger F. Etz. 
April 28, Oneonta, 11 a.m., Dr. Cummins. 
*June 5, Rochester. 
*June, Middleport. 


New Hampshire 

April 28, Nashua, 10.30 a. m., Dr. John 
M. Ratcliff. 

April 29, Manchester, 6.15 p. m., George 
Upton. 

April 80, Concord, 6.15 p. m., Dr. Robert 
Cummins. 

May 1, Woodsville, 6.15 p. m., Rev. 
C. A. Wyman. 

*May 2, Portsmouth, 6.15 p. m. 

May 8, Claremont, 6.15 p. m., Mr. 
Wyman. 


*Full particulars to be announced later. 


ELECTED PARISH CLERK 
FOR FORT Y-EIGHTH 
CONSECUTIVE YEAR 


At the annual meeting of the Monson, 
Mass., church, held April 8, William L. 
Ricketts was elected parish clerk for the 
48th consecutive year. Mr. Ricketts 
graduated from Tufts 50 years ago this 
coming June. He is retired from the woolen 
business and is now president of the 


savings bank in the town. He was also 
superintendent of the Sunday school for 
88 years. Mrs. Ricketts, the daughter of 
“Father’’ Blackford, so long an influential 
Universalist minister in southern Ohio, was 
treasurer of the Ladies’ Circle for 39 years. 

The financial reports of the parish and 
subordinate organizations showed all bills 
paid with balances in the several treasuries. 


SERVICE FOR NEEDHAM 
UNIVERSALISTS 


A service will be held for Universalists 
in Needham, Mass., on Sunday, April 28, 
at 11 a. m., in the home of Mr. and Mrs. 
Norman K. Brookes, 27 Stevens Road. 
Rey. Warren B. Lovejoy of West Somer- 
ville will preach. 


HE SUBSCRIBED TO THE HELPER 
FOR FIFTY-TWO YEARS 


Our business office is in receipt of a 
letter from Mrs. H. I. Yetter asking us to 
discontinue her husband’s subscription to 
The Helper. Mr. Yetter, who died on Oct. 
22 last, subscribed regularly to The Helper 
since 1888. 


CHURCH MEMBERS REPORTED 
IN 1940 


Previously reported, 4384. Danbury, 
Conn., 3. Galesburg, Ill., 11. Webster 
City, Iowa, 8. Brownfield, Me., 10. Pitts- 
field, Me., 19. North Adams, Mass., 13. 
North Attleboro, Mass., 10. Saugus, Mass., 


2. Worcester (All Souls), Mass., 9. Con- 
cord, N. H., 17. Manchester, N. H., 6. 
Portsmouth, N. H., 12. Brooklyn (All 


Souls), N. Y., 19. Perry, N. Y., 4. Akron, 
Ohio, 18. Olinda, Ont., 5. Providence (First 
Church), R.1., 3. Total, 598. 


CHRISTENINGS REPORTED 
IN 1940 


Previously reported, 28. Danbury , 
Conn., 1. Galesburg, Ill., 6. Akron, Ohio, 
1. Pittsfield, Maine, 14. North Adams, 
Mass., 2. Saugus, Mass., 1. Brooklyn 
(All Souls), N. Y., 1. Providence (First 
Church), R.1., 8. Total, 52. 


OUR LIBRARY DESK 

(Continued from page 380) 

shall dictate to plunge down upon us. 
Thus, the personal catastrophes which 
threaten us are not of a physical or biologi- 
cal kind, but are psychic events. 

“The undiscovered way in us is like 
something of the psyche that is alive. 
The classic Chinese philosophy calls it 
Tao and compares it to a watercourse that 
resistlessly moves toward its goal. To be 
in Tao means fulfillment, wholeness, a 
vocation performed, beginning and end 
and realization of the meaning of existence 
innate in things. Personality is Tao.” 
Thus closes a remarkable book, intriguing 
one to venture in the dark shadows of un- 
realized realities. 

N. M. Grier. 
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Anders Lunde of the Theological School 
in St. Lawrence University, Canton, N. Y., 
preached in the church at South Acton, 
Mass., on April 14 and will again preach 
there on the 21st. 


Rev. Henry R. Rose, D. D., has been 
made the subject of an illustrated feature 
article in the Newark Sunday Call of April 
7. Dr. Rose is now in Montclair, N. J., 
and will preach in Newark June 2. 


Rev. and Mrs. Duane Kelly Lyon of 
Los Angeles, Calif., arrived at Headquar- 
ters April 13 after a 10-day motor trip 
across the continent. Mr. Lyon will preach 
at Guilford, Maine, Sunday, April 21. 


Rev. Seth R. Brooks, D. D., preached 
from Monday to Friday inclusive during 
the past week in the Universalist church at 
Rocky Mount, N. C. Both Dr. and Mrs. 
Brooks addressed various local groups while 
in North Carolina. 


Alice Cummins, wife of the General 
Superintendent, as chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Festival of the Home for the 
G. S. S. A., has issued a call for the ob- 
servance of May 12 as the day for the 
special celebration of the festival and sent 
out literature dealing with the subject. 


Dr. John van Schaick, Jr., conducted 
the service and preached the sermon at 
the Universalist church of Newark, N. J., 
April 14, while en route from Washington 
to Boston, to give Dr. Etz an opportunity 
to have a week end with his family at Med- 
ford, Mass. Dr. Etz preached at Foxboro 
the same day. 


Obituary 


MRS. S, HELEN NEWCOMB 


Mrs. S. Helen Newcomb, widow of George F. New- 
comb and daughter of the late Benjamin F. and Lydia 
S. (Manning) Arrington, died April 9 at her home, 
38 Ocean Avenue, Salem, Mass., at the age of 82 
years. 

She was a member of the First Universalist Church 
and was prominent in the various women’s activities 
of the parish and also in the Samaritan Society. In 
1931 Mrs. Newcomb and her husband celebrated 
their 50th wedding anniversary. 

Surviving her are a son, Charles F. Newcomb of 
Milton; two daughters, Mrs. Wallace L. Henshaw of 
Salem and Mrs. George S. Southwick of Beverly; 
seven grandchildren and one great-grandchild; a 
brother, William F. Arrington of Somerville; and one 
sister, Mrs. Elmer C. Pickering of Haverhill. 


W. EUGENE ELLIS 


W. Eugene Ellis, aged 73, died at his home in 
Haverhill, Mass., on March 31. 

Mr. Ellis was active in the Universalist church of 
the town for many years, serving as a trustee and 
officer of the old Men’s Club during the pastorates of 
Dr. Levi M. Powers and Dr. Leroy W. Coons. De- 
spite ill health, he maintained his interest and re- 
cently assisted the Men’s Club to purchase a picture 
projector and screen for the church. 

In 1900, Mr. Ellis invented a shoe-lacing machine 
and engaged in manufacturing for 10 years, selling 
out to the United Shoe Machinery Corporation. 
He then formed the W. E. Ellis Machinery Co., 
which he operated until 1930. He was a member of 
several Masonic bodies and was commander of the 
Haverhill Commandery in 1913. He was a member 
of the Haverhill Pentucket Club and president in 


1918. He belonged to the Boston City Club and 
Universalist Club of Boston. He was an art con- 
noisseur and possessed an extensive collection of 
paintings. In recent years he became interested in 
colored photography. 

An editorial in the Haverhill Evening Gazette said: 
“As an inventor and manufacturer for many years 
he made valuable contributions to the community’s 
economic activity. As a citizen with a strong sense of 
civic responsibility, he kept his purse open and his 
talent and energy ready for the service of movements 
benevolent in purpose or designed to raise the com- 
munity’s cultural level. As an individual his con- 
tribution long will be cherished by those possessing 
the privilege of his friendship. His quick, keen mind, 
his discriminating taste, his graciousness and toler- 
ance, his sense of humor, his gift of enabling others to 
share his appreciation of the richness of life—these 
are memorable qualities that earned for him the rare, 
high tribute of recognition as a thoroughly civilized 
gentleman.” 

Funeral services were conducted in the church by 
his minister, Rev. Wallace G. Fiske. 

He is survived by his wife, Mrs. Leslie Russell Ellis. 


Notices 
OHIO UNIVERSALIST CONVENTION 


The Ohio Universalist Convention and its auxiliaries 
will hold its annual convention at Kent, June 12 to 16, 
for the purpose of hearing reports and planning for 
the work of the year that is ahead. 

Harriet E. Druley, Secretary. 


CONNECTICUT 
UNIVERSALIST CONVENTION 


The 108th annual session of the Connecticut Uni- 
versalist Convention will be held in Meriden, Wednes- 
day and Thursday, May ‘15 and 16, beginning at 
4.30 p.m. Wednesday. Delegates are asked to be 
present at 1.30 p. m. for the convention of the Wom- 
en’s Universalist Missionary Society. 

Harry Adams Hersey, Secretary. 


MASSACHUSETTS STATE CONVENTION— 
COMMENT INVITED 


The Committee on Official Reports and Recom- 
mendations of the Massachusetts State Convention 
invites the comments and recommendations of the 
people of the state. A letter or personal comment 
may be addressed to Rev. G. H. Wood at 88 Waverly 
St., Everett, Mass., chairman of the committee pre- 
paring its report for the convention at Worcester, 
May 14-16, 1940. 


MASSACHUSETTS COMMITTEE 
OF FELLOWSHIP 


The Committee of Fellowship of the Massachusetts 
Universalist Convention will convene at 16 Beacon 
St., Boston, Mass., on Tuesday, April 30, at 1.30 
p. m., for the examination of O. Herbert McKenney 
“as to his fitness in purpose, character and abilities 
for the ministry of the Universalist Church.” 

Carl A. Hempel, Secretary. 


W. U. M. S. OF CONNECTICUT 


The Women’s Universalist Missionary Society of 
Connecticut will meet at Meriden, Conn., on Wednes- 
day, May 15, for the purpose of election of officers, 
reading of reports and such other business as may 
legally come before said meeting. Also, for the pur- 
pose of amending the constitution as follows: 

Article 1. Title. This body shall be known as 
“Association of Universalist Women of Connecticut.” 

Article 2—Object. Substitute “Association of Uni- 
versalist Women” for ‘Women’s National Mis- 
sionary Association of the Universalist Church.” 

Article 3— How Constituted. Section 1. Substitute 
“local Associations” for “Mission Circles.” Section 
2. Substitute “thirtieth of April’ for “fifteenth of 
September.” Section 3. Substitute “local Associa- 
tions” for ‘Mission Circles’? wherever used. 

Article 6—Delegates. Section 1. Substitute “local 
Association” for “Mission Circle.” Section 2. Sub- 
stitute ‘local Association” for ‘‘Mission Circle.” 

Article 7—Funds. Section 4. Substitute “Asso- 


ciation of Universalist ,;Women”’ for ‘“‘Women’s Na- 
tional Missionary Association of the Universalist 
Church.” 

Article 11—Duties of Officers. Section 1. Sub- 
stitute ‘‘Association of Universalist Women’ for 
‘“‘Women’s National Missionary Association of the 
Universalist Church.’”’ Section 3. Omit the sentence 
“She shall receive all dues and turn the same over 
to the Treasurer.’’ Section 3. Substitute ‘‘Associa- 
tion of Universalist Women” for ‘*Women’s National 
Missionary Association of the Universalist Church.” 

Article 12. Section 1. Substitute ‘‘local Asso- 
ciations” for **Mission Circles.’’ Section 2. Substitute 
“‘An Association” for “‘A Mission Circle.’’ Section 3. 
Substitute “Association of Universalist Women of 
Connecticut” for “State Missionary Society.” 

Proposed that the title ‘‘Association”’ be substituted 
for the word ‘‘Society” wherever it appears in the 
Constitution. 

Bessie H. Hayter, Secretary. 


ILLINOIS UNIVERSALIST 
CONVENTION 


The Illinois Universalist Convention will meet at 
Avon on Wednesday, Thursday and Friday, May 15, 
16 and 17, for the hearing of reports, the election of 
officers and the transaction of any other business that 
may legally come before it. 

Margaret D. Brink, Secretary. 


STATE CONVENTIONS 


Connecticut. May 15-16, Meriden. 
Illinois. Week of May 12, Avon. 
Indiana. June, Indianapolis. 

Iowa. June 7-9, Webster City. 
Massachusetts. May 14-16, Worcester. 
Ohio. June 13-16, Kent. 
Pennsylvania. May 31-June 2, Girard. 
Rhode Island. June 5, Woonsocket. 


THE WOMAN’S UNIVERSALIST 
MISSIONARY SOCIETY 
OF MASSACHUSETTS 


Proposed Amendments to the By-Laws 


1. Article I be amended by substituting the words 
“The Massachusetts Association of Universalist 
Women” for the words “‘The Woman’s Universalist 
Missionary Society of Massachusetts” so that the 
article will read: “Name. This body shall be known 
as ‘The Massachusetts Association of Universalist 
Women.’ ”’ 

2. Article II be amended by adding the words 
“to co-operate in establishing the Kingdom of God 
by the personal endeavor of its members” and by 
striking out the words “and further to aid,’ so that 
the article shall read: “Object. The object of this As- 
sociation shall be to enlist the women of the Univer- 
salist Church in Massachusetts in mission work, in 
the distribution of religious literature, in the cause 
of education by aiding deserving persons to obtain the 
same, to co-operate in establishing the Kingdom of 
God by the personal endeavor of its members and to 
assist in such religious charities as the Association may 
find to be useful and expedient.” 

3. Proposed that the title “Association” be sub- 
stituted for the word “Society” wherever these 
names appear in the By-Laws. 

4. Proposed that the title “‘Association of Uni- 
versalist Women”’ be substituted for the name ““Wom- 
en’s National Missionary Association” where it ap- 
pears in the Preamble and in these By-Laws. 

5. Article III, Section 1, be amended by adding 
“of a united group” after Mission Circle, and by 
substituting the words “of auxiliaries to this Asso- 
ciation” for “auxiliary to this Society,” so that the 
article shall read: “This Association shall be com- 
posed of all women who are members of a Mission 
Circle of a united group, of auxiliaries to this Asso- 
ciation, or who pay annually into the treasury the sum 
of one dollar or more, such persons to be called 
‘Members at Large.’ A payment of twenty-five 
dollars at one time into the state treasury shall con- 
stitute a life membership in both state and national 
societies.” 

6. Article IV, Section 3, shall be amended by add- 
ing the words “consecutive” and “only,” and by add- 
ing the sentence “District Directors shall not serve 
longer than four years,” so that the section shall read: 
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“The President, Vice-President, and Secretaries shall 
be eligible to the same office but four consecutive 
years. The Treasurer shall be eligible for eight con- 
secutive years. Two Trustees shall be elected an- 
nually to hold office for three consecutive years only. 
District Directors shall not serve longer than four 
years.”” 

7. Article VII, Section 1, be amended by striking 
out the words “appoint agents in parishes, organize 
Mission Circles,” and by substituting the words 
“promote and supervise”’ for the words ‘‘take general 
supervision of,’ so that Section I will read:‘‘The 
President shall preside at all meetings of the Associa- 
tion, and of the Executive Board; shall appoint all 
committees unless otherwise ordered, and shall pro- 
mote and supervise the work in the state.” 

8. Article VII, Section 3 (a), be amended by add- 
ing the words “and of the united groups,” so that 
Section 3 (a) will read: ““The Recording Secretary, 
who shall be a sworn officer, shall keep full minutes of 
the proceedings of the Association and of the Execu- 
tive Board, also a record of the names and residences 
of members at large, and of the officers of Mission 
Circles and of the united groups.” 

9. Article VII, Section 6, be amended by striking 
out the words “and present them to the Executive 
Board for final approval,” so that Section 6 will read: 
“The Finance Committee shall attest all bills and, 
subject to instructions from the Executive Board, 
have full supervision of the investments of the 
Association, and may call upon the Treasurer at any 
time for detailed information as to its financial af- 
fairs.” 

10. Article VII, Section 8, be amended by sub- 
stituting the word “shall” for the word may in the 
first line, and by adding ‘‘and united groups” after 
Mission Circle, and by substituting the word “and” 
for the word “shall” before the word explain, so that 
Section 8 shall read: “District Directors shall have 
charge of the work in their respective districts under 
the supervision and direction of the President. They 
may meet with the President for conference on the 
afternoons of the September and March meetings of 
the Executive Board. As soon as may be after 
aforesaid September and March meetings, they may 
cause to be called in their respective districts meet- 
ings of the presidents and other officers of the Mission 
Circles and united groups in said district for in- 
struction and conference, and explain the work 
mapped out by the Executive Board and help pro- 
mote such local interests as may be brought before 
them.” 

11. Article VIII, Section 2 (a), be amended by 
striking out the word “parishes” and adding “united 
groups,” so that it shall read: “The representation 
shall consist of members of the Executive Board, 
delegates from Mission Circles and united groups, 
members at large and Clara Barton Guilds.” 

12. Article VIII, Section 2 (b), be amended by 
adding the words “Life members in attendance at 
Convention not actively connected with any Mission 
Circle or united group may have one delegate for 
every ten such members or fractional part thereof. 
By courtesy each Patron member at Convention shall 
be a voting delegate,’ so that Section 2 (6) shall 
tread: “Each Mission Circle and united group and 
Clara Barton Guild shall be entitled to one delegate 
for every ten members or fractional part thereof, in 
addition to its president and secretary, who shall be 
delegates ex officio. Each parish not having a Mission 
Circle or united group shall be entitled to one dele- 
gate for ten members at large, or less: for every addi- 
tional ten members an additional delegate shall be 
allowed. Life members in attendance at Convention 
not actively connected with any Mission Circle or 
united group may have one delegate for every ten 
such members or fractional part thereof. By cour- 
tesy each Patron member at Convention shall be a 
voting delegate.” 

18. Article X, Section 5, be amended by substitut- 
ing the words ‘““The Committee” for the word “and” 
so that it shall read: *“The Committee on Resolutions 
shall prepare memoranda of deceased members. 
The Committee shall express the thanks of the As- 
sociation for all favors received.” 

14. Proposed that the subject of Article XI be 
amended by adding the words ‘and United Groups” 
so that the subject shall read: “Mission Circles and 
United Groups.” 


15. Article XI, Section 1, be amended by sub- 
stituting the words “United groups” and ‘“‘group”’ 
for the words “Mission Circle” and ‘‘Circle,’’ so that 
Section 1 will read: ‘‘United groups auxiliary to this 
Association shall be formed by the President of the 
Association, er her representative, in the parishes of 
the state wherever practicable. Each group shall 
be free to make its own plan of work, but such work 
shall always be in harmony with the work of this 
Association as stated in Article II of the By-Laws.” 

16. Proposed that the By-Laws be amended by 
adding a section to Article XI to be known as Sec- 
tion 3, which shall read as follows: ‘‘United groups 
shall be expected to pay to the State and National 
Treasury an amount of money equivalent to the Mis- 
sion Circle dues and apportionment of 1939-1940 plus 
a sum to promote the larger program of Universalist 
women.” 
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Crackling 


Mother walked into the nursery and 
found her young son tying a bandage 
round his finger. 

“My poor child,’ said the mother, 
“what have you done to your finger?”’ 

“T hit it with the hammer,” was the 
child’s reply. 

Mother looked surprised. “But I didn’t 
hear you crying,’’ she remarked. 

“No,” came the bland reply. ‘I thought 
you were out.”’—Texas Ranger. 

* * 

Old Lady (in post office): ‘Out o’ the 
way, sonny! Don’t you know this is the 
Old Age Pensions section? What are you 
waiting for?” 

Youngster: “‘A three-halfpenny stamp.” 

Old Lady: ‘‘Well, it’s lower down the 
counter for stamps.”’ 

Youngster: ‘‘Yes, I know, but I’m ex- 
pecting to draw here before I get served 
down there.”’—Minneapolis Journal. 

* * 

It was his first game of golf and he re- 
turned to the clubhouse tired but happy. 

“What was your score?” asked another 
member. 

“Seventy-two.” 

“Seventy-two? That’s jolly good for a 
beginner.” 

“Not so bad,” said the novice, hiding his 
pride, “but I hope to do better at the second 
hole.”’—E xchange. 

* * 

The managing director of the gas com- 
pany was making a stirring address. 

“Think of the good the gas company has 
done,” he said. “If I were permitted a 
pun, I should say, ‘Honor the Light 
Brigade.’ ” 

And a customer, who could quote a little 
poetty himself, immediately shouted, “‘Oh, 
what a charge they made!’”’—Exchange. 

* * 


Three-year-old Ann spending the day 

_with grandparents was sent to the shop to 

call Grandpa to dinner. As he didn’t come 
she was asked if she called him. 

Ann: “Yes, I called Grandpa.” 

Grandma: “Is he coming?” 

Ann: “TI don’t know, he was sleeping, 
I whispered it so he would not wake up.” 

* * 

A New England farmer went over his 
wife’s accounts once a week. One week he 
found occasion to rebuke her. 

“Look here, Hester,’’ he said, “mustard 
plasters, 50 cents; three teeth extracted, $2. 
There’s $2.50 in one week spent for your 
own private pleasure. Do you think I’m 
made of money?”’—Sunshine Magazine. 

* ok 

“Sedentary work,” said the college lec- 
turer, “‘tends to lessen the endurance.” 

“In other words,” butted in the smart 
student, “the more one sits, the less one 
can stand.” 

“Exactly,” retorted the lecturer; “and if 
one lies a great deal, one’s standing is lost 
completely.”’—Advance. 
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